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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

I have the honor to transmit the accompanying report on 
"A Sanitary Survey of Rochester, New York," to the Women's 
Educational and Industrial Union which first invited m-e to 
undertake this work, and to the following persons and organ- 
izations seconding the invitation : 

HIS HONOR, HIRAM H. EDGERTON, MAYOR 

PUBLIC HEALTH COMMITTEE, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

BOARD OF EDUCATION 

HEALTH OFFICER 

PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 

FEDERATION OF WOMEn's CLUBS 

council of jewish women 
social settlements 
children's aid society 

HUMANE society 

daughters of THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

I take this opportunity to thank all who invited and sus- 
tained me in this work, and to express my appreciation for 
the deep interest manifested by Rochester people, especially 
through their attendance upon the many public meetings which 
were a feature of the campaign. 

To His Honor, Mayor Edgerton, and to the heads of the 
several municipal Departments, and especially to the Bureau 
of Health, I am indebted for many courtesies. 

My warm thanks are given to the City Club for a most 
valued invitation to explain the aims and methods of the cam- 
paign-, in its beginning, at a luncheon of the business and pro- 
fessional men of the city. 

My very special acknowlegments and thanks are due to Mr. 
Isaac Adler, who, during the preparation of this report, has 
most cheerfully complied with my requests for documents and 
further information on various points. 

The Women's Educational and Industrial Union has long 
had my admiration for the splendid constructive work it is 
doing for Rochester. Close association with the leaders of this 
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organization, for even so short a period, has been a great 
pleasure; and to their good management of the many details 
connected with the campaign is to be credited much of it^ 
success. 

To the Women's Educational and Industrial Union and all 
the organizations and persons who stood sponsor for this work 
(including the large number of men and women who accom- 
panied me on the tours of inspection) this^ report is submitted 
with the hope that it may further stimulate pride in the many 
admirable features of their beautiful and progressive city, and 
that it may focus public attention upon certain other features 
of civic life which need the united efforts of all good citizens 
for their correction. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Caroline Bartlett Crane. 



Kalamazoo, Michigan, October i, 19 ii. 



DRAINAGE AND SEWERAGE 

When the infant city of Rochester acquired the slopes of the 
Genesee River as a site, nature threw in an almost perfect sys- 
tem of surface drainage. The gently rolling land slopes towards 
the River gorge, or toward surface depressions leading thereto, 
so that areas in which surface water may collect are hard to 
find. In fact, I found none, and am informed by the City 
Engineer that they are so small and few as to be fairly n^li- 
gible. The steep gorge of the Genesee leaves no unsanitary 
river "flats" for squatter to seize upon. There are no precipi- 
tous bluflfs and ravines to flood portions of the city in sudden 
descents of rain or melting snow. The nature of the soil, light 
and loose glacial till (of doubtful sanitary advantage so long 
as private wells, vaults and cesspools were in use), is now a 
highly important factor in the wholesomeness of the city, be- 
cause of the free horizontal drainage it affords. 

The river, conveniently bisecting the city, doubtless promoted 
the early installation of sewers, and the many sewer outfalls 
pouring their cascades down the sides of the beautiful canon 
are witness that Rochester, like other cities at the time, took 
no thought except to get rid of its sewage with the least trouble 
and expense. The expense was considerable at best, because of 
frequent outcroppings of limestone encountered in trenching.* 
Notwithstanding this, I find Rochester, with 337 miles of streets 
all told, possessed of 267 miles of sewers and 381 miles of 
water mains,** and with much fewer vaults and cesspools, com- 
pared to the population, than I have found in other cities. It 
is claimed that with 35,000 houses in Rochester, there are not 
to exceed 1,500 vaults, and that these are mainly in the new 
outlying additions to which sewer service is rapidly being ex- 
tended. 

The sewers, laid out piecemeal at different times and by 
different engineers, naturally lack something in continuity and 
uniformity. Mains are sometimes found too high to serve 



♦Formerly the rock was blasted out Tunneling for sewers is now 
in progress in some parts of Rochester. 

♦♦The excess of water mains over street mileage being accounted 
for by the separate system for fire protection. 
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basements, or unable, without special devices, to prevent back- 
water at certain seasons. 

The. defilement of the river gorge by sewage has for many 
years offended the better feelings of Rochester. In periods of 
high water, such as prevailed at the time of my visit, the thing 
is not a very appreciable nuisance to the senses; but I am in- 
formed that at low water more or less of the sewage falls upon 
the banks and the nuisance is great. Such spots inevitably 
become breeding places for flies. Rochester people (and I 
doubt not all the centers of population below Rochester on 
the river) are rejoicing that work is now actually imder way 
to gather all the sewage into one intercepting sewer, siphoning 
or pumping where necessary, and to conduct it to Lake Ontario 
after it has been partially relieved of solid and suspended 
m'atter. 

A great difficulty in the way of this undertaking is that the 
combination type of sewer is almost universal in Rochester, 
the exceptions being in the Twenty-first ward and a part of the 
Fourteenth ward, about 500 acres out . of the city's total of 
12,000 acres. In order not to lay a complete new system, 
dams have been placed at strategic points in the old pipes so 
that unusual flows of storm water, charged with some sewage 
in great dilution, will still go the old way; while ordinary 
sewage* goes by the new branch pipes to the disposal plant. 
Here it is to be passed through a series of screens, sediment 
being deposited and spread on ground, and about 60 per cent 
of suspended material being removed and buried in trenches. 
The effluent is to be discharged into Lake Ontario 7,000 feet 
from shore in 50 feet of water. No disinfection of sewage 
is at present contemplated, but the plant is said to be so ar- 
ranged that no material changes will be required should dis- 
infection be added to the program, either on motion of the 
city or by requirement of the Federal Government. 

A bond issue of $1,500,000 will pay for this great and revo- 
lutionary improvement to the sewer system of Rochester. Surely 
the money could not be better sp^it, since, I am informed, the 
plans have been drawn and sanctioned by the best engineering 
talent in the country. 

♦This is calculated to be 3% times the average dally per capita 
consnmDtion of water (100) gallons based on a future expectation of 
a 400,000 population. 



WATER SUPPLY 

Rochester's first public water supply was taken from the 
convenient Genesee River, for fire protection and commercial 
purposes. Soon the necessity was felt for a more abundant 
and a safer supply than that afforded by either the river or by 
private wells. Hemlock Lake, twenty-eight miles south of 
Rochester, was acquired and became the source of domestic 
supply in 1876, the river system being continued for fire protec- 
tion, and, to a certain extent, for commercial uses. The very 
agreeable Hemlock Lake water flows by gravity through con- 
duits to two open storage reservoirs on high ground in parks, 
on the outskirts of the city, whence it is distributed by gravity. 
From visits to the reservoirs and distributing station, and from 
conversations with various persons, it appears to me that the 
water, after it leaves the lake, is carefully protected in the 
conduits which are frequently examined and overhauled; but 
that it is much exposed in the reservoirs on Cobb's Hill and 
in Highland park where nothing but an open iron fence sep- 
arates it from thousands of persons who visit the parks and 
promenade at will up to the very edge of the resei^oirs. I 
should think the danger of accidental or wilful pollution alto- 
gether too great to be alowed to continue. It is to be hoped 
that if the reservoirs are not presently covered, high enclosures 
will at least be built encircling them at a considerable distance 
in such a way as effectually to prevent access to their vicinity.* 

Another danger to the water within the city's limits is not 
theoretical. It was exemplified last fall when by-passes were 
accidentally established between the Hemlock Lake water mains 
and the river mains, resulting in a sharp rise in the typhoid 
rate, with several consequent deaths. This accident happened 
during the progress of some public construction work. It was 
discovered tiirough complaints to the Health Officer of peculiar 
appearance of the water, which resulted in examinations of 
water from various points to isolate the source of the' trouble. 



♦The most complete protection to reservoirs which I have any- 
where found, is at Knoxville, Tenn. A study of this plant is recom- 
mended. 
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When it was discovered, the pipes were disconnected, warn- 
ings were issued to boil the water, and vigorous measures 
were also taken to prevent a crop of secondary t3rphoid cases. 
Danger from this accident cannot be said to be past, since it is 
quite uncertain when polluted pipes may safely be regarded as 
again clean. 

Responsibility for this grave accident has not been located, 
and I am sutrprised to find that the effort to locate it is ap- 
parently dropped. 

From lack of timse to inspect Hemlock Lake and surround- 
ings, I have derived niy impressions from a study of printed 
reports, maps and photographs, from conversations with the 
Commissioner of Public Works, the City Engineer and mem- 
bers of the Health Bureau, and from the reports on weekly 
analyses of the water made by that Bureau. 

Hemlock Lake 

"is a little less than seven miles in length and has an 
average width of three-fifths of a mile. It is situated 
in a deep narrow valley in a sparsely settled district, 
almost entirely surrounded by high bluffs. Its beaches 
are of shale ; its water mostly supplied by springs. It 
has a surface area of 1,828 acres and a drainage area 
of 43 square miles."* 

It appears that the city has acquired most of the shore line 
of this lake for a distance of about 200 feet back, and that cot- 
tages, etc., have mostly been removed and that in the remain- 
ing residences the bucket system is established, by which foul 
matter is collected and carried off the watershed. A patrol is 
established for the shores, and replanting of trees is gradually 
bringing the immediate basin back to a state of nature. The 
scattered farms on the watershed are said to be under constant 
supervision. 

Two and one-half or three miles beyond the head of Hem- 
lock Lake is situated the village of Springwater, with about 
150 inhabitants. Drainage from this village enters the lake by 
way of a small rivulet. In March, 1903, during a sudden thaw, 



♦"Pertinent Matters Relating to the Rochester Water Works" by 
Frederick T. Elwood, Ck)mmissioner of Public Works, Rochester, N. Y. 
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SO much snow and detritus were carried into the lake that the 
water delivered at Rochester was visibly affected, and analysis 
revealed unusual impfurities, including colon bacilli.* The 
various departments of the city co-operated in improving con- 
ditions at "Springwater," especially removing vaults back from 
the edge of the creek. Some municipal supervision has been 
exercised ever since, and weekly analyses have not again re- 
vealed the colon bacillus in the Hemlock water supply. 

The rivulet from Springwater village enters the lake at its 
further end. The lake, seven miles long, and of very slow 
current, doubtless acts as a natural reservoir, in which both 
storage and sedimentation do a great deal to purify the water 
from any initial contamination. However, this action is more 
or less uncertain, and I note in reading the analyses, that on 
a few occasions, especially twice in June, 1909, the bacterial 
count of the Hemlock water taken from city taps was dan- 
gerously high: 130 and 190 per c. c.** 

It appears to me that the excellent precautions taken along 
the lake shores deserve to be supplemented either by a filtration 
plant for the total water product, or, at least, by the installa- 
tion of water and sewer service, with a sewage disinfection plant, 
at "Springwater." As to whether such rigid precautions as 
insure real safety are actual or possible upon the whole drain- 
age area of forty-three square miles, I could not venture an 
opinion, not having gone over the territory. But knowing, as 
we do, how typhoid epidemics have arisen from one or a few 
cases situated on water sheds, it is to be hoped that the matter 
of cost will never stand in the way of an adequate filtration plant, 
should water experts declare its advisability. In such case, 
it would be well to have the plant located near the point of 
distribution in order, that the consequence of accidents to pipes, 
etc., might be corrected by filtration. 

Twice in eight years (on the occasions of contamination al- 



*Wblcli inhabit the intestinal tract of all human beings and domestic 
animals. 

♦♦Any count above 100 brings water under suspicion. These high 
bacterial counts, accompanied by sediment, bad taste and bad odor, may 
have resulted from lack of flushing the mains. But here again is an 
uncertainty to deal with. 
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ready related) the Bureau of Health has had occasion to give 
sudden public warning — 

"Boil the Water/' 

Such a warning, though the best that could be done under the 
circumstances, is a very ineffectual means of protection. There 
are hosts of persons employed and traveling who cannot boil 
the water. (Even the bubbling fountain water for the school 
children cannot be boiled.) There are many persons who will 
not boil the water because they do not appreciate the neces- 
sity. If Rochester were equipped with an emergency "hypo- 
chlorite plant" costing but a few hundred dollars, the water 
could be immediately disinfected for so long a period as neces- 
sary, and at a trifling cost.* 

The Twenty-first ward, a region recently admitted to Roch- 
ester, is supplied with filtered water from Lake Ontario by a 
company which distributes to several cities. I am informed 
that the company uses two filters alternately and makes daily 
analyses of the water. The Health Bureau also occasionally 
analyzes this water and finds it quite up to the Hemlock Lake 
standard. 

From perusal of the reports, I find that the Health Bureau 
has long advocated a thorough scouring and flushing of the 
water mains, in the interests of public health, and that this 
long delayed work is now about to be undertaken. I am in- 
formed from a responsible source that the delay was occasioned 
by the supposed objection of photographers to having the water 
stirred up and made roily; but that recently an influential 
officer of a great photographic concern said, "We want the 
pipes scoured so the water will be clean afterwards; many of 
our plates are now spoiled in the washing." Thereupon the 
authorities said, *Tet the good work go on^" 

The consumption of water in Rochester in 19 lo (including 
the fire system and the water furnished by the Lake Ontario 
Water Company, and exclusive of what was used by the loco- 
mlotives of the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad) 
wtas 87 gallons per capita. This is a low consimiption. The 
ordinary amount in cities of about the same size varies from 



♦See Journal of American Public Health Association for February, 
1911, for symposium on this subject 
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lOO to 230 gallons per capita. The consumption appears to 
have been recently cut down somewhat by the general in- 
stallation of meters, but it is likely that the greater part of 
the reduction results from cutting off waste. To do away 
with waste is good. To encourage a larger legitimate con- 
sumption by low rates is better. To keep close watch on great 
establishments that may utilize unmetered stand-pipe privil- 
eges for other than fire protection, is an important measure, 
both for reducing waste and for lowering the average cost 
to all the people. 

Rochester is fortunate in having at hand so abundant and 
agreeable a supply of water as that of Hemlock Lake, furn- 
ishing somie 19 or 20 million gallons daily, and Canadice Lake, 
already acquired, and capable of adding nine million gallons. 
When the city outgrows these, there is Ontario and an ar- 
tesian supply underlying the tight Lockport limestone. With 
the problem of abundant water solved, it will be no great 
burden at any time to institute any needed measures for pro- 
tecting and purifying this supply. The cost of illness and death 
in years past through typhoid and other water-borne diseases, 
while not nearly so great as that in many other cities, should 
be sufficient to keep an open mind in the community. Fortu- 
nately two recent Supreme Court decisions* in the state of 
Minnesota have fixed upon the municipality responsibility for 
sidcness and deaths proved to have resulted from polluted 
water furnished by the city. The city in question had filed a 
demurrer on the ground that, in furnishing water, it was per- 
forming a governmental function and could not be held respon- 
sible for the deaths. The trial court sustained the demurrer. 
The Supreme court reversed the decision. There is no doubt 
that when heavy penalties for municipal neglect begin to fall 
upon the public treasuries of our cities, — and not merely upon 
the private citizen, his life and health and happiness and effi- 
ciency — ^we will hear miore frequently from the lips of public 
offitials and taxpayers, in answer to proposals in the interests 
of public hygiene, "Let the good work go on." 



♦"Keever vs. the City of Mankato" and "Flanagan vs. the City of 
Mankato/' Vol. 129 Northwestern Reporter, pp. 158 and 775. 



STREET SANITATION 

The cost and efficiency of street cleaning depend largely upon 
the character of the pavements and the state of repair in which 
they are maintained. Rochester has an extraordinary amount 
of sheet asphalt (70 miles) and much of it is new and in perfect 
condition. The older asphalt, upon which a ten-year guarantee 
has expired, is in good shape considering that the average age 
is 16 f years. I found repairs in progress in several parts of 
the city. It would appear that the asphalt pavement generally 
must have been laid after good specifications, and that it has 
received pretty good treatment. The crown of the new asphalt 
is sufficient to give a good slope towards the gutters, and the 
natural pitch of roadbeds on the gently rolling land gives excel- 
lent drainage which doubtless has contributed much to the long 
life of the pavement. I am informed that it has not been the 
custom to sprinkle the asphalt, which is another reason for its 
good condition, since nothing is more destructive of asphalt 
than keeping it constantly wet. 

There are 48.5 mile of brick, in good condition, so far as 
observed; 32 miles of Medina stone, some of it (like that on 
Main Street) in good condition but laid too flat; and some 
of it old and humpy and very difficult to clean. There are 42 
miles of macadam or gravel roads, and many of these, even in 
the thickly settled parts of the city, are in extremely poor re- 
pair. Of tar macadam there is but one mile, and of modem 
wooden block (creosoted) there is none except that found 
between and beyond the street car tracks for a very limited 
area. Rochester, by virtue of its charter, exercises the right 
to charge the total cost of paving and repairing, including 
street intersections and crosswalks, to owners of abutting prop- 
erty. However, it is the custom not to pave streets unless a 
majority of the property owners sign for it, and to allow the 
majority to determine what kind of pavement shall be • laid. 
I was unable to learn with certainty whether this is the prop- 
erty owner's legal right, but I think it is merely the custom, 
and it seems to me a policy which has worked out badly. It 
would be to the ultimate interest of a city to order paving 
where it is needed by the public, and of such a kind as is needed. 
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and to pay for it out of die goieral tax levy. Sixfpc^ing that 
such an innovation cannot now be established in Rochester, it 
certainly is not wise to continue the patch- work and improper 
selection resulting from the unguided choice of residents^ along 
the streets. Paved streets are crossed in every direction by 
unpaved ones from which quantities of mud are brought by 
hoofs of horses and wheels of vehicles, thus greatly increasing 
the task of keeping paved streets clean. Flushing of paved 
streets sends water onto the unpaved streets at intersections. 
Apparently it would be wiser to pave first the principal tributary 
streets, whether it is petitioned for or not, and thus to relieve 
the city of a condition ruinous to vehicles and to the comfort 
of the occupants. 

I account for the generally wretched condition of the ma- 
cadam^and gravel roads, by the lack of a proper binder. Some 
of them, said to have been resurfaced but a year ago, are worn 
in miany places to the foundation. It is my opinion that if 
some coal-tar preparation were used, great improvdment in 
quality and permanence would result. Rapidly moving auto- 
mobile tires have introduced a factor in road building which 
apparently is taken into small account in Rochester. The one 
stretch of tar macadam on the approach to' Highland Park af- 
fords an example of what might profitably be done elsewhere. 
In fact, I think that by a proper improvement of the dirt roads, 
(by plowing up and mixing with oil with a strong asphaltum base 
and then rolling, or by the use of macadam and a tar prepara- 
tion) the more expensive sheet asphalt might be shown unneces- 
sary on many of the less-traveled residence streets. Also, the 
streets would be much quieter, and the binder would serve to 
keep down the dust and obviate the necessity for expensive 
and somewhat ineffectual sprinkling with water. 

A sub-committe of the Public Health committee of the Qiam- 
ber of Commerce called on- the Mayor in April to know why 
sprinkling could not be begun at an earlier date and continued 
later in the fall. It was explained that special valves had to 
be placed in the hydrants, and there is danger of freezing, and 
bursted hydrants. If dust on dirt roads were kept down by 
means of oil in some form, it would be as efficacious in March 
and November as at any time, and a great nuisance and menace 
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to health would be abated. It is well known that influenzas 
and many diseases resulting largely from irritation of the re- 
spiratory organs are most common in the season between snow 
and sprinkling. 

The unwisdom of allowing property owners to designate the 
kind of paving to be laid is singularly well exemplified on East 
Avenue, the main artery to and from the country. A new 
macadam pavement is already riddled with humps and hollows. 
I believe that a properly built tar macadam might have stood 
the strain, even with the constant automobile traffic ; but surely, 
for the good of everybody concerned, the matter should have 
been left to the decision of road-building experts who would have 
taken all factors and uses into consideration and prescribed 
accordingly. 

A pertinent illustration of the folly of letting property own- 
ers decide whether a pavement shall be laid, is found in Tal- 
linger's Alley, running from Court to William Street. An as- 
phalt pavement stops short of Court street at precisely the 
point where it is most needed: a milk distributing depot. The 
dust and litter from the unpaved alley and from a huge manure 
pile opposite the door make their contribution to the infant 
mortality caused by dirty milk. 

Street cleansing is accomplished by a combination of methods. 
The city possesses four flushing machines, and "last year nine 
million gallons of water was used for this purpose, flushing 
8,500,000 square yards of pavement at a cost to the depart- 
ment of $11.55 P^r thousand square yards."* This is good 
for the streets, good for the sewers, good for the water mains, 
and best of all for the air and the respiratory organs of those 
who breathe it, — since only by washing paved streets** can 
fine dust be removed. The asphalt streets looked very clean 
and did credit to the hand patrol sweepers who care for them, 
with the help of occasional flushing at night. The same may 
be said of much of the brick paving and of some of the stone; 



♦Figures from "Pertinent Matters Relating to Rochester Water 
Works" by Frederick T. Elwood, Commissioner of Public Works, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

♦♦Or by vacuum cleaning, now successfully carried on in Berlin and 
Vienna. 
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but, generally speaking, the stone pavement is too flat for 
machine flushing and gravity to assist in carrying the dirt from 
the interstices, and the result is a sticky compound in wet 
weather, and considerable dust, as I am informed, on dry and 
windy days. 

The sticky mud between the blocks on Main Street was very 
noticeable. The street is very flat, and the presence of a double 
street car track further complicates the problem of cleaning. 
Occasional hand-flushing is recommended, slightly reducing the 
45 or 50 pound pressure by special nozzle, or by discarding a 
nozzle, and directing the stream at a very small angle so as not 
to strike the filling too forcibly, while yet effectually cleaning 
out all dirt. The streams should first be directed horizontally 
along the street car tracks, and then laterally towards the gut- 
ters. Discarded fire hose may be used. Street foremen, under 
proper instructions, may be trusted to use the hydrants. The 
work must be carried on at night, when street cars are least 
frequent. While machine flushing is doubtless best for mono- 
lithic or smoothly joined block pavements, the precise appli- 
cation of the stream to desired points gives a great advantage 
to hand flushing upon poorly crowned or uneven block pave- 
ments. 

The "block system," by which each hand sweeper is made 
responsible for a certain portion of the street, has but recently 
been introduced in Rochester. Formerly the men worked more 
or less in gangs, and piles of sweepings were left to be dis- 
tributed by the wind and by wheels of passing vehicles until such 
time as the city cart got around. Each sweeper is now equipped 
with a neat two-wheeled cart with enough cans to hold the 
day's sweepings. As a can is filled it is set in an area or alley 
way and another can is substituted. The men are provided 
with a very wide brush broom and a shovel, but no sprinkling 
can. I saw considerable dust raised, and heard complains by 
others. The sprinkling can for dusty streets was an integral 
part of the Colonel Waring system. 

So was the uniform for sweepers. Some kind of uniform, 
either white or light brown, is greatly to be desired for these 
sweepers. It would be of both practical and aesthetic value, 
and has justified itself, I believe, wherever intorduced. The 
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objection was raised that the men demur at the expense of 
laundering these suits. The city pays these men (mostly old 
and decrepit) twenty-two cents an hour for an eight-hour day, 
and if suits are furnished in addition, it is surely no hardship 
to require that the men shall keep them clean. The lack of 
uniform and proper clothing for the street cleaners detracts 
much from the vista of the cleanest street. 

The rotary machine sweeper* is used considerably upon resi- 
dence streets. Many complaints of dust-nuisance were lodged 
with me. The principal of one school building whose air intake 
is situated in .an area near the street, said that efforts, thus far 
ineffectual, had been m'ade to get the machine sweeping done 
in a way to cause less dust. Proper collaboration between the 
sprinkling wagon and the rotary sweeper seems to be an un- 
discovered art in most cities. 

In Rochester it is the practice for the men who sweep the 
streets to retire to the nearest shelter when a brisk shower de- 
scends, and to discontinue work altogether when a prolonged 
rain sets in. Probably in no other way could the expense of 
street cleaning be lowered, and the efficiency raised, so much as 
by equipping these men with waterproof clothing to be kept 
in some convenient place along their beat, and requiring them 
to utilize nature's flushing to the full by vigorously sweeping 
and scrubbing the pavements meanwhile. Even pavements 
which must not be artificially flushed because of sand-filling 
between units, are immensely benefited by scrubbing during 
rains. If every downpouring of rain were the signal for an 
extra corps of sweepers to appear on all the paved streets of 
the city, the benefit would be most noticeable. 

Street cleaning is interfered with by everything which causes 
broken or uneven pavements. While doubtless Rochester pave- 
ments have suffered some unnecessary disturbance, it seems to 
mie that this evil is considerably less apparent here than in most 
cities. The fact that back-filling is usually done by the De- 
partment of Public Works (charging stock and time to the 
person who disturbs the pavement) doubtless accounts for the 
relative immunity from disfigurement and destruction. The 



♦Not the steel wire brush, very destructive of pavements. 
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Street car company seems to have treated the pavements with 
respect. Fortunately the city charter requires that the traction 
company shall use the best improved rails and conform to any 
street grade established, or to be established, by the city. 

One thing struck me with surprise: That Rochester permits 
the traction company to use its crowded business streets for 
a switching yard. . Seven large interurban cars were counted 
at one time in the small space between Court street and Ex- 
change Street bridge. This is very dangerous and mcon- 
venient for the people, and it would be interesting to know what 
the New York Central pays for such a privilege. 

The needless litter of streets adds greatly to the burdens of 
the Street Cleaning Bureau. On Court Street I saw a teamster 
sifting dirt through the loose bottom of his cart at every jolt. 
Tight-bottom carts should be required. On the corner of Com- 
mercial and State streets and at several other points I saw piles 
of sand and gravel, without retaining boards, being gradually 
dragged out into the street by passing wheels. At 92 Exchange 
Street I questioned the man in charge, who said he was privil- 
eged to leave the pile of sand there all day. On Exchange 
Street I saw a man bring a small armful of wood and refuse 
from a store and throw it into the street. I am informed that 
it has been the custom for merchants to sweep dirt from stores 
and sidewalks into the street at any time of day. Recently 
two special sanitary police have been appointed to see that such 
work is done before 7 130 in the morning, and also to enforce 
the anti-spitting law. The sidewalks in the business district 
would present a much better appearance if they were occa- 
sionally flushed by the property owners or by somle persofn 
employed by them jointly' to do this work. Sillcocks for garden 
hose should be installed with each separate frontage. It is 
objected that goods stored imder the sidewalk would be w^et. 
If they are properly protected from rain they would not be 
injured by judicious flushing. Care must be taken also of 
basement stairs and areas. So far as I have been able to learn, 
the City of Rochester collects nothing from merchants for use 
of the space under the sidewalk which belongs to the munici- 
pality, and is worth a very considerable sum annually. Side- 
walk gratings are most unsanitary, aflFording a catch-all for 
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papers, sputum and cigar stubs, and are not infrequently the 
cause of basement fires. They should be eliminated as rapidly 
as possible, and proper arrangements should be substituted which 
will admit of flushing walks at a specified hour of the day, 
when all openings may be closed. In some countries in Europe 
the sidewalk is considered an integral part of the street, and 
is regularly cleaned by the street cleaning force. 

I received two letters complaining of the failure of officials 
to enforce the cleaning of snow from sidewalks in winter. 

The main business streets of Rochester are supplied with 
sightly oak casks, cylindrical, covered and painted red, for 
reception of waste paper and rubbish. These streets, and in- 
deed most of the paved streets, were remarkably free from flying 
paper or other debris. However, in some portions of the city 
the paper nuisance is very noticeable and signifies careless peo- 
ple. There are two good ways to combat this and similar evils. 
One way is by education, b^inning in the public schools. At 
No. 9 school, Joseph Avenue, I was glad to find the boys and 
girls wearing a School Improvement Association pin. They 
were out in the morning before school, picking up all the waste 
papers, etc., in the school grounds and adjacent streets. They 
rightly think that a neat and tidy premises is the only proper 
setting for the flower beds and ornamental shrubs they are 
cultivating. I was pleased to find that this work of civic im- 
provement is construed as a part of the curriculum. We have 
a wonderful opportunity with the school children which is sel- 
dom made the most of. 

The other way to prevent littering of streets, alleys and 
vacant lots is by enforcement of ordinances. If all police pa- 
trolmen were required to pass an examination on the sanitary 
ordinances, and were given to understand that these ordinances 
are to be enforced, we could have clean cities with half the 
trouble and expense. Sometimes it might be advisable to re- 
quire police magistrate's to pass such examination. 

The disposition of sweepings from the paved streets appears 
to me both unsanitary and wasteful. They are dumped with 
other refuse (exclusive of garbage) for filling of low land. 
They are unsuited for this purpose because of the liquifying 
and volatile content, and because no putrescible material should 
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be used for filling land that is to be used for human habitation 
or park or playground purposes. At the city dump great heaps 
of street sweepings and stable manure were found, uncovered 
by earth or ashes, to breed flies and noxious odors for the whole 
neighborhood. In these days when so much is heard of con- 
servation of natural resources, it is surely fitting that we should 
take thought to return to the soil this valuable fertilizing ma- 
terial from streets and stables. Even mixed with straw and 
papers, it is valuable, and indeed it is probable that straw im- 
proves the physical condition of the soil. Means should be 
taken to have fewer papers in the streets. In some cities the 
sweeper has a spear with which to pick them up and a bag by 
the side of the cart in which to deposit them separate from the 
sweepings. I think this matter of waste a suitable subject for 
some committee in the Chamber of Commerce to take up, — 
to ascertain if farmers cannot be found who will come at stated 
places to take the sweepings for at least the cost of hauling. 
Cities which dump their street sweepings are continually having 
to make longer hauls to find dumps, which means increased ex- 
pense to the Department. 



REFUSE COLLECTION AND DISPOSAL 

Rochester makes free collection of all refuse, except stable 
manure, paying for it out of the general tax levy. The city 
collects ashes and general wasteage, and lets out the contract 
for collection and disposal of garbage, for which the municipality 
pays $59,770 this year. 

The present requirement is that garbage shall be unmixed 
with other substances, and that ashes and all other refuse 
may be placed together. The garbage reduction plant appears 
to be an excellent one, and, as far as I heard, is not complained 
of as a nuisance. The entire product is rendered into grease or 
fertilizer. 

I should think the method of collection far from satisfac- 
tory, and in fact, a good many complaints reached me, chiefly 
because collections were not frequent enough. In the poorer 
quarters of the city I found frequent instances of putrid garbage 
in stinking old wooden barrels. In one instance on Scio Street 
several of the tenants insisted that neither garbage nor ashes 
had been collected for three weeks. In the court surrounded 
by little dwellings, barrels, baskets, boxes and even a spittoon, 
were packed with garbage and other waste, and the remainder 
lay on the ground. I was told by a settlement worker in this 
district that these people made considerable effort to keep the 
place neat and clean. A policeman on the beat volunteered to 
say: "The city is at fault, not these people." The poor, living 
in crowded quarters with the many rear-lot dwellings which 
Rochester permits, need more than any other persons to have 
speedy removal of all refuse from the premises. Several of the 
ladies who accompanied me on my rounds wished that their 
garbage could be collected more frequently. The same was 
true in some of the bakeries and grocery stores inspected. 

The company's collector carries a can from the wagon, into 
which the household garbage is emptied. Thus the can or other 
receptacle which is kept upon the premises must be cleaned 
by the householder. The garbage cannot be wrapped in paper, 
as that would interfere with the reduction process. This is 
unfortunate, since by draining and tightly wrapping all garbage. 
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the disagreeable work of cleaning the can can be obviated, putre- 
faction is greatly retarded, and no flies are bred.* 

It would seem that, upon the expiration of the present con- 
tract, a clause should be added requiring the collector to bring 
and leave a fresh can and to take the old can away and cleanse 
and sterilize^ it. This is a work which naturally belongs to the 
garbage company rather than to the individual householder; 
but, of course, in such case the contract would have to be altered, 
so that the company would furnish the receptacle. Only thus, I 
imagine, can real satisfaction be achieved where householders 
are not allowed to wrap their garbage in paper. Probably the 
company should be paid a larger sum if it is to furnish cans. 

At the present time, not the garbage company and not the 
owner of the premises, but the occupant, is in practice held 
responsible for furnishing garbage receptacles. This is bad policy, 
the fruits of which are to be seen on every side. The tenant 
frequently cannot afford to furnish the proper kind of recep- 
tacle, which is a tight-covered metal can of sufficient strength 
to stand some rough handling. Neither should the city, or those 
to whom it lets a contract, have its dealings with often irres- 
ponsible and wandering tenants. The city should deal with 
the owner of the property, and let him arrange as he will or 
can with his tenants. This is the only policy compatible with 
public hygiene. A neighbor's garbage kept in open or unsanitary 
cans becomes a nuisance and a menace to you. The proper ar- 
rangement is for the city (or contractor acting for the city) 
to furnish and clean all cans. Failing that, the primary responsi- 
bility for the whole matter should rest upon the owner of 
the premises. It is so designated by the new code, but the 
rule is not enforced. 

The system for collection of ashes and refuse recently insti- 
tuted by the Department of Public Works has some excellent 
features. Rochester has few alleys and this fact, generally 
speaking to be counted good fortune, has the drawback that 
refuse of al kinds must be brought out the front way. To mini- 



♦See "The Bmiancipation of the Garbage Can," by Dr. P. M. HaU, 
Coramissloner of Health of Minneapolis, in "The American City" of 
January, 1911. 
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mize the time when ash barrels, etc., must stand on the street 
line, "truckers" travel in advance of the wagons, bringing every- 
thing to the street ; presently the wagon appears, and following 
the wagon come the "returners'* who carry the barrels, etc., back 
to the rear of the premises. I think this plan better than night 
collection, because we should minimize rather than multiply the 
amount of noise-producing activities by night.* The trouble 
is, however, that frequently garbage, ashes, etc., are kept in 
broken old flour barrels, and that necessarily some of the con- 
tents become scattered in transit and at the curb. 

Another trouble consists in the open carts into which ashes 
are poured, sending abroad clouds of dust, and often quantities 
of old papers, etc. This nuisance had been described to me, and 
I witnessed it on Exchange Street. It is important that wagons 
be tightly covered, with suitable small openings to admit refuse. 
After May ist ashes, etc., are collected but once in two weeks. 
The overflowing barrels and miscellaneous collection of waste 
materials around many of the homes suggests the wisdom of 
weekly collections until cool weather is past, and until all the 
winter's accumulations in cellars and attics have been brought 
forth. The heap of ashes and refuse across from the playground 
in the Italian district was more patent to passers-by than those 
concealed in the rear of premises. 

The imminent risk of fires incurred by use of wooden ash 
barrels, often placed against houses and sheds and under outside 
wood stairs, will be treated of under the head of "Housing." 

The present disposition of ashes and other refuse, including 
street sweepings, is at dumps within and near the city. These 
dumps are by no means well conducted. Manure remains un- 
covered and the great quantity of papers remain unburned and 
blow about, constituting a nuisance which was bitterly corn- 
el received written complaints about the noise of milk wagons in 
the early morning. I think all very early traffic of this kind should 
be on rubber tires. Complaint was made concerning unnecessary 
noise, clanging of bells, etc., made by street cars during night hours; 
also, of crowing of roosters. Unnecessary noise which interferes with 
sleep is a public evil of no small proportions and should be abated as 
far as possible. I have known a case where the health, happiness and 
earning power of a family were seriously interfered with by a close 
neighbor's exercise of his "right" to keep a lot of noisy fowls. All 
such matters should be regulated by ordinances protecting the public 
interest and welfare. 
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plained of in letters received by me. I am informed that until 
recently one of these dumps was in use so near the entrance 
to Highland Park that papers escaped to that point. At one 
dump two adults and two children (apparently of schoool age) 
were observed picking over the refuse for articles of value, — 
a degrading occupation in which children should not be per- 
mited to engage. From the dump on Clifford Avenue great 
quantities of papers were flying in every direction, and the wire 
fence about a residence some distance away was half obscured 
by the papers caught in it. They are said to blow as far as 
the Municipal Hospital. I am informed that the fire department 
is frequently called upon to extinguish fires at the dumps. 

I find a good many small cities of 10,000 or so in which a 
man is stationed always at the public dump, to see that all 
manure and putrescible material is immediately covered with 
earth or ashes and that all papers and other combustible material 
are burned in an improvised sheet-iron furnace. That a beautiful 
city like Rbchester should have such primitive and offensive 
methods for refuse disposal surprises me greatly. The Mayor 
informed me that there will presently be a public incinerator 
at which all refuse which may be of value will first be spread 
on traveling belts for convenience of persons who sort it, and 
whatever combustible material is left will be carried by the belts 
and dumped into the incinerator. The remainder, with ashes 
and street sweepings, is to be disposed of by dumping as at 
present. It is my belief, that, with a proper system, Rochester 
can make the valuable part of its refuse go a long way towards 
paying for sanitary disposal of the whole. 

Rochester has an ordinance requiring manure from stables 
to be placed in water-tight covered or screened wooden bins, 
which must be emptied as soon as full. In many places it was 
found that these boxes had not been built, and in some cases 
manure appeared to have remained on the ground imdisturbed 
for a long time. The nuisance from odor must be very bad 
indeed, as, for example on Frankfort Street, where a number 
of decent little homes on the one side of the street face a 
great array of rotting manure piles on the opposite side. The 
manure ordinance was passed to help in ridding neighborhoods 
of flies, the campaign for fly extermination being conducted 
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jointly by. the Health Bureau and the Consumers' League Com- 
mittee of the Women's Educational and Industrial Union, The fly 
poster, "Nail That Fly," is the best one I have seen. It shows 
in pictures the origin and feeding places of flies in manure 
heaps, privy vaults, open garbage cans and spittoons, and the 
transportation of loathsome and germ^infested material to milk 
and other foods exposed in stores, food-factories and homes. 
The method by which tuberculosis, typhoid and infant summer 
complaint is carried by flies is so graphically illustrated, that 
the final tombstone inscription, 

"Little Willie 

Died of 

Summer Complaint 

Caused by Dirty Milk 

Poisoned By 

Flies." 

is felt to be but a plain statement of a painfully common fact. 

The prompt removal and sanitary disposal of all putrescible 
waste is a matter of great hygienic importance. I am surprised 
to find that in Rochester this work is not under the direction of 
the Health Bureau. 

In the concluding chapter I shall have more to say of nui- 
sance from uncollected garbage and of the unfortunate effects 
of divided and uncertain responsibility — and the powerlessness 
of the Health Bureau to secure enforcement of its orders against 
nuisances dangerous to the public health. 



SMOKE NUISANCE 

Rochester has less of a smoke nuisance than most rapidly 
growing cities, but far more than any city is justified in having. 
Moreover, it is a nuisance which will grow as the city grows 
unless energetic measures are taken to prevent. 

The city does not lack shining illustrations of smoke abate- 
ment wrought by great power plants on their own motion, nor 
are figures lacking to prove that this smoke abatement has been 
an economy. Several admirable factory plants were inspected; 
also, that of the Mechanics' Institute. In all of these places expert 
advice had been sought, resulting in an installation which gives 
almost complete abatement of the smoke nuisance. In one of 
the large factories visited where there was a great smoke nui- 
sance, the superintendent told me that they were about to have 
their plant made over, but expressed some doubt as to the result, 
because **so many plants had been fixed over and yet smoked." 

I venture to suggest that this is because the idea of "smoke 
consumption" rather than "smoke prevention" is prevalent. The 
problem of smoke prevention is simply the problem of perfect 
combustion, and if the "fixing over" does not produce perfect 
combustion, there will be smoke. Some kind of device which 
has solved the problem for your neighbor is not necessarily going 
to solve it for you. The installation of useless "appliances" in 
cases where there is some fundamental defect as, for example, 
in draft or in relation of grate surface to boiler capacity, does 
nttich to retard the progress of smoke abatement. Each separate 
plant is an engineering problem, and "blanket prescriptions" are 
out of place. 

Small plants mskt, so great a part of the nuisance that I wish 
to say a few words especially about them. I meet in Rochester 
two states of mind: That the small plant should be over all 
its troubles if it would "buy a smoke consumer;" and, that 
the small plant can do nothing without such costly appliances, 
mechanical stokers, etc., as would put it out of business. Neither 
of these positions is correct. Assuming that the small plant is 
of ordinarily good construction, is burning the proper kind of 
fuel and has sufficient power for the work required, then a 
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brick arch furnace which prevents the flames irom coming into 
contact with the relatively cold boiler shell will often solve the 
problem, because it allows development of the degree of heat 
necessary to consume the particles which usually go off as soot 
and smoke. But as said before, expert advice must be sought 
in each instance. For small hand-fired plants the "dutch-oven" 
t)rpe has the approval of many smoke engineers. The boilers are 
set back of the firebox and the products of combustion arising 
from the fuel mass must first meet the heat radiated from a 
brick arch. More room is required, but the extra air space 
is highly desirable for comfort of the fireman. 

The tendency of small plants to buy power from others should 
be encouraged. "Bee-hive" factories, clustering a number of 
small concerns under one roof, are a move in the right direction. 
So is substitution of electric for steam power, and the extension 
of central heating plants to lessen the nuisance of smoke from 
domestic and semi-domestic sources — flats and apartment houses. 

The smoke ordinance apparently gives no exemptions to 
classes — ^not even private residences or boats on the river. But 
it gives universal exemption from 5 to 7 130 a. m., which seems 
a needless indulgence. Added to this is a five-minute exemption 
at any time of day (necessary in starting or cleaning fires). 

The railroad locomotives seem to contribute less to the nui- 
sance than in many cities. Steep grades are rare, and while 
the many terminals are a bad feature, the switching )rards are, 
all things considered, not badly located. At least one of the rail- 
roads has voluntarily installed steam jets to aid in lessening 
smoke. If necessary, locomotives should use electricity within 
the city, for the good of the people, as they use it in long 
tunnels for their own convenience. The mechanical stoker (es- 
pecially the underfeed type) promises soon to increase greatly 
the efficiency of locomotives and at the same time to abate black 
smoke.* 

The card color-scale in use in Rochester to determine the 
color and density of smoke, is much better than the unaided 
eye. However, smoke, temporarily mixed with steam, is masked, 
and is liable to be given a better character than it deserves. The 



♦See reports of standing committee on stokers, of American Rail- 
way Master Meclnanics Association, for years 1908, 1909 and 1910. 
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automatic smoke-recorders used in Boston are more accurate 
and scientific and have no eye liable to be blinded by "politics" 
or friendship. 

I sought an opinion as to whether, according to Rochester's 
smoke ordinance, "dense or dark smoke" is a nuisance "per 
se," or whether, at any rate, the municipal charter gives the right 
to declare it so.* The Assistant Corporation Counsel did not 
wish to give an opinion, hence it would be manifestly presump- 
tuous for me to undertake to say. It is an important matter. If 
the nuisance must be proved in each instance to have been in 
fact a nuisance to somebody, it complicates matters and opens 
up avenue of endless litigation. I believe, however, that a recent 
case decided on appeal in the superior court of the State implies 
that dense or dark smoke is a nuisance per se. 

In the report of the Smoke Inspector for 1909, I was struck 
with the fact that there had been 1579 inspections but no prose- 
cutions. The excuse was offered that the city has been waiting 
for the Supreme Court decision on the case just referred to. 
It is to be hoped that next year will show a different record. 

However, smoke abatement cannot be accomplished by prose- 
cutions alone. The abatement of smoke is an engineering prob- 
lem, and hence an educational one. Prosecutions (at least in 
the case of small plants not professing to employ expert engi- 
neers and firemen) should be preceded by expert diagnosis 
of the offending plant and offers of help to abate the smoke. 
Prosecutions should be reserved for willful offenders and should 
be pressed day after day upon the same offender with a maximum 
fine, which, in Rochester is too small, being but $25.00.** 

A safe and conservative beginning can always be made by 
a city through abating the smoke in all its own plants and public 
buildings. Rochester does not operate any public utility plants, 
but has sought to set an example by ordering that no bituminous 
coal shall be burned in any of the city buildings. I am doubtful 
of the wisdom of this step, since it is manifestly impossible 
for smoke abatement to be wrought generally in this manner. 



♦This power is of police character, belonging to the State, and not 
to be exercised by municipalities except by permission of the State. 

♦*In many cities the maximum fine is $100.00, with a possible jail 
sentence in default of, or in addition to, the fine. 
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What we need is knowledge of how to burn soft coal without 
a smoke nuisance. If this could be accomplished by the munici- 
pality itself, a lesson of great value would be taught. The city 
hall, precinct stations and public schools, by scientific hand- 
firing of underfeed or under draft furnaces, or by admixture 
of hard coal or coke with soft coal, or by other measures, could 
set a needed example to hotels, apartment houses, laundries and 
other small plants. A discriminating study will probably reveal 
that a very large percent of the smoTce nuisance in winter arises 
from these smaller plants situated in the very midst of the popu- 
lation. 

I am glad to note that the Chamber of Commerce has a 
smoke-abatement committee aiid that it is proposing to proceed 
along sensible and constructive lines. It ought to be possible for 
such an organization to convince its own members that smoke 
is not only a great public nuisance, but also a great ex- 
travagance on the part of those who make it. The re- 
ports of similar bodies in other cities, as well as various 
semi-popular treatises rieeently issued,* should render val- 
uable assistance in this undertaking. The Chamber of Commerce 
would do well to secure an ordinance forbidding any new plants 
to be installed or old ones to be remodeled without approval 
by the city's expert. Thus, without hardship to anyone, the nui- 
sance would tend to become stationery, and every new plant 
would be a demonstration in favor of "no smoke." 

Smoke is a nuisance "of such monstrous mien" that only our 
long familiarity with it and the still prevalent notion that "smoke 
makes a city" can account for our tolerance. "Smoke makes a 
city" — foul, unwholesome and unbeautiful; and future genera- 
tions will look back upon us with amazement that we ever tol- 
erated it. 

The great impediment to smoke prevention lies in the fear of 
cities that by pursuing a vigorous policy they may drive factories 
to locate in some rival city. It is my belief that cities which 
are lax in this regard encourage the "undesirables" and thus ab- 
normally increase the smoke nuisance; that by this smoke they 



♦By the U. S. Bureau of Mines, the University of Syracuse, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and by many engineering magazines. 
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deter many people froip choosing their city as a future home; 
and that the more desirable factory-propositions are not discour- 
aged by any reasonable r^^ation regarding smoke. However, 
what perhaps is needed is a new "Hanseatic League" among 
cities, to work imitedly, not for security of commerce on the high 
seas, but for security against needless pollution of our cities by 
the by-products of commerce and transportation. 

It would appear that the malign influence of smoke upon pub- 
lic health is hardly appreciated in Rochester, since the work 
of abatement is not lodged in the Health Bureau, as is the case 
in many cities. 



MILK SUPPLY 

The milk situation in Rochester is a brilliant illustration of 
what can sometimes be accomplished for a city in spite of itself. 
In no other city of half its size have I found so weak and in- 
effectual a milk ordinance nor so great a degree of immunity 
for violation; notwithstanding which Rochester enjoys a repu- 
tation abroad for good milk. This reputation, so far as it is 
deserved, is chiefly to the credit of one man, the city Health 
Officer, who, with his small force of assistants,* has certainly 
struggled against an extraordinary amount of offidal apathy 
and public indifference.** 

Rochester consumes daily about 83,000 quarts of milk, which 
is derived from about 600 dairies over a radius of many miles. 
The Health Officer and his assistants, largely by winning the 
co-operation of dealers and producers, have been able to improve 
greatly the output of milk during the thirteen years in which spe- 
cial attention has been bestowed upon this problem. The latest 
annual report available (1909) shows 1,217 bacteriological 
examinations of milk, with an average bacterial count of 446,- 
099, the lowest monthly average being 132,546 and the highest 
being 933,170.406 cultures, or 37.7 per cent, were under 100,000 
per c. c. but nineteen cultures, or 1.76 per cent, ran over 
5,000,000. Thus the few (less than 2 per cent) who are not 
amenable to reason or conscience, and not controlled by a proper 
ordinance, keep the total bacterial average up to a figure almost 
or quite five times as high as that maintained by 37.7 per cent 
of the producers. And inasmuch as the worst milk is mixed 
with the best, in the milk depots, the total milk product (except 
in the case of good producers who sell directly to the consumer) 
is vitiated by the bad milk. When we realize that a cubic centi- 
meter is one-fifth of an average teaspoonful, some idea is gained 
of the carelessness, filth, and high temperature which must have 
prevailed to give over 5,000,000 bacteria to the c. c. In 1906 



♦One man, and half the time of another man, in the field. Since 
May 1 another full-time inspector has been added to the force. 

**The assistance to the cause of pure milk given by the Certified 
Milk Commission is referred to later in this chapter. 
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the Health Officer succeeded in getting the percentage of milk 
giving average counts of over 5,000,000 down to .74 per cent 
while almost half of all the samples were below 100,000. But 
as the population has increased there has not been a correspond- 
ing increase in the inspection force, and the ratings have declined 
to the figures above quoted for 1909. The efforts of the Health 
Bureau to have the milk ordinance improved in consonance with 
the action of other leading cities have not met with success. The 
Health Bureau reports having been able in 1909 to hold out the 
milk coming from fifty-five unsanitary places until the places 
were cleaned up or (in the case of nineteen) 'until the proprietors 
went out of business or shipped their product to some other city. 
Yet the report of October, 1909, contains this clause : 

**0f the five milk cases in the Police Court ; one for- 
feited bail, one was dismissed, one was convicted, and 
two were acquitted by a jury." 

I am informed that even in a case of milk sold from premises 
where there was scarlet fever (a violation of the ordinance) 
the Health Bureau was unable to get a warrant from the Police 
Judge, and the man continues to sell milk. 

Neither has the proof of a considerable percentage of tuber- 
culous animals in the dairy herds supplying Rochester* moved 
the city coimcil to pass an ordinance requiring the tuberculin 
test 

I inspected thirteen dairies** scattered over the territory sur- 
rounding Rochester, and as far away as Avon; also five milk- 
distributing depots in the city. I give herewith a brief descrip- 
tion of these places, in illustration of the degree of control now 
exerted over the milk supply and the need of more stringent 
and uniform regulation. It is to be remembered, however, that 
some of the places reported on were especially called to my 
attention by the Health Bureau, because they were far below 



♦By inoculation of guinea pigs by Health Bureau. I am informed 
also that in 1909 the State Veterinarian tested 329 cows in the vicinity 
of Rochester, with the result that -87, or 26 per cent, were killed. 482 
others have been tested by private veterinarians, but I was unable to 
ascertain the results. 

♦♦Three of these furnished certified mdlk only, and will be described 
in the paragraphs of this section dealing with "certified milk." 
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the average and beyond control without a better ordinance. 
There will always be such places around any city with so lax 
an ordinance as that of Rochester. Some of the worst and most 
tmamanageable dairies, the Health Officer informs me, are small 
places with(5ut license near the city, whose product is brought 
in by wagon and disposed of surreptitiously at milk depots, gro- 
cery stores, etc. 

No. I. This dairy farm has 26 cows, not tuberculin tested; 
a poorly-drained uncleaned yard, fairly airy and well-lighted 
barn with concrete floor and plaster ceiling; many cobwebs. A 
horse was stabled in same room with the cows. The cows were 
in fair condition of cleanliness, and it is claimed that they are 
curried and brushed four times a week; also that men wash 
hands just before milking. A clean roller-towel was found by sink 
in milk room. White coats are said to be worn by milkers, but 
on this occasion they were *'in the wash." Ensilage is fed before 
milking, hay afterwards.** There is a good stone milkhouse, 
said to be screened from flies in summer, but I failed to observe 
signs 'that screens had ever been fastened in windows. Milking 
is done directly into a pail with a slightly hooded top; the milk 
is afterwards strained through four thicknesses of cheescloth. 
The caps for bottles were in a rusty basin on the floor. 

No. 2. Puts out both certified and common milk. All cows, 
thirty-six in number, are tuberculin tested. The barn is airy 
and well lighted and has cement floors and gutters and clean 
whitewashed beam ceiling with tight pine floor overhead. Pine 
shavings for bedding, and floors, bam and yard clean. Deep 
well water supply, piped to bam. Use hooded pails with pressed 
bottom, no seam. Cows are curried and washed some time be- 
fore milking and when certified milk is to be drawn, are not 
permitted to lie down until after milking. When it is ordinary 
milk the owner 'lets the cows take their comfort,'* which means 
that the udder and sides become soiled. Milkers wear white 
suits and wash hands before proceeding to milk. When drawing 
"certified" milk, hands are washed after milking each cow. 



♦*HJay is properly fed after milking. To feed it soon before, fiUB 
the barn with dust and distributes the hay baciUus which is held to 
be the inciting cause of certain intestinal disorders in infants. En- 
silage fed before milking is liable to taint the odor or taste of milk. 
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Milk is taken from bam on overhead trolley to milkhouse 
which is built of cement blocks with a concrete floor, and has 
proper appliances for handling milk, washing utensils, etc. 
Bottling and capping are done by machinery. Off the milk room 
is a steaming room in which pails, cans, bottles, etc., are steamed 
several hours, but not under pressure. Milk is placed in cans ' 
or bottles in a refrigerator kept at low temperature until it is 
taken to be delivered to a large milk-distributing depot in the city. 
The proprietor of this place receives 4c wholesale for his ordi- 
nary milk (4i for a small portion of it) and 8c for the certified 
milk. Out of the sums received he pays cost of ice and trans- 
portation to city, and, in the case of certified milk 1-5 of one 
cent for the "certified milk" cap on each bottle. The consumer 
pays eight cents and twelve cents, respectively, for market and 
^certified milk.* 

No. 3. Forty cows, none of them tested ; kept in a very dark 
poorly ventilated stable, with wood floor ; much manure ; gutters 
cleaned only with shovel. Barn not whitewashed, and cobweby. 
Some of the cows exceedingly filthy, plastered with manure on 
flanks and sides. Hay thrown down into bam from loft above. 
Manure taken out by overhead trolley, but deposited in ridge 
fifty or sixty feet long adjacent to bam. Milk room opening 
directly off of bam. Cobwebs and dirt on walls and windows. 
Drilled well, but water in which milk was supposed to be chilled 
was found at atmospheric temperature. Sells milk to a large 
dealer in the city. 

No. 4. Twenty cows, not tested for tuberculosis, in bam 
33x24x7 feet, with 20 square feet of glass, giving 2yy cubic 
feet of air space and one foot of window area to each cow.** 
Wooden floors clear of coarse refuse. Liquids drain to space 
beneath. Large piles of manure in yard with many flies hov- 
ering over them. Cows fairly clean in appearance, said to be 
cleaned each day just after noon. Man wears a wash frock 



♦See near the close of this chapter an account of the study being 
made by the Certified Milk Commission of prices, distribution, etc. 

♦♦The minimum standard is 300 cubic feet air space, with proper 
ventiliation, and 3 square feet of window glass. 400 cubic feet and 
4 square feet of~ glass for each animal are required in many ordinances. 
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while milking. Open communication between horse and cow 
stable. Milk room has earthen floor about to be replaced with 
cement. Pails and strainer cloths are washed in kitchen. There 
are four children in this family, one two years old, another two 
^\'eeks old. Both were in the kitchen at the timie of our visit 
and a family washing was in progress with the milk utensils 
about. Nothing could be learned as to when the driven well 
had been installed or overhauled.** 

No. 5. This place had recently changed owners. 15 cows, 
not tested for tuberculosis, in well lighted and ventilated barn; 
cement floor; individual iron drinking troughs that must be 
emptied and cleaned by hand; clean straw bedding and stable 
fairly clean. Much manure left in barn yard by previous 
owner, but preparations for its removal. New cement floor and 
other improvements being put into milkhouse. This man, who 
has recently purchased the place, is going to considerable ex- 
pense in an effort to have a model dairy, and stated his inten- 
tion to have his cows tested and to make various other improve- 
ments. The need of an ordinance which would guide such a 
man was illustrated. He was about to make a new exit from 
cow stable to milk house, and had planned to carry the milk 
through one side of the horse barn. When told that a proper 
milk ordinance did not permit of direct communication be- 
tween cow barn and horse bam, he said that he would manage 
it some other way. The longer a city delays control of its milk 
supply the more conditions arise which will one day have to be 
remedied. And when a well-meaning and enterprising man 
has put considerable money into making something wrong be- 
cause the city failed to tell him what was right, he naturally 
feels some resentment on being required, later, to make costly 
changes. 

No. 6. Cows not tested for tuberculosis. (Owner "does 
not believe" in testing cows.) Wooden floor ana ceiling, the 
latter not whitewashed and draped in cobwebs. Very large 



**It is seldom that any definite information on this point is forth- 
coming. It is not the custom to overhaul or examine wells unless 
something is palpahly wrong. Iron pipes are liable to rust out and 
admit drainage from the barn yard or from vaults, etc. The great 
danger is from washing milk pails, etc., in water thus polluted. 
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accumulations of manure and stagnant water around bam. 
Water piped from spring at a good distance from barnyard. 
Milkhouse conKmunicating with bam. Aereator exposed to flies. 
Milk not sold directly to consumers, but handled by a well- 
known city dealer. 

No. 7. Old and dirty bam and milkhouse, being now re- 
placed with new ones. Need of a specific ordinance to enable 
owner to get things right. Part of the milk bottled and part 
sold loose. No proper provisions for washing or sterilizing 
containers. Complaint made of housewives returning bottles 
unwashed. Uncovered cans of milk were noted standing in a 
water tank whose wooden cover was far frcxn clean. Sells to 
a city dealer. 

No. 8. Provisions for ten cows; low, dark, dirty stable; 
nine square feet of window glass. Cows not tested, and some 
of them very dirty. Heaps of manure in imdrained yard. De- 
caying and sprouting vegetables in heaps on the stable floor. 
Hog pen in same room with cows, but Health Bureau had re- 
cently prevailed upon the owner to oust the hogs from these 
premises. Pails, etc. are washed in kitchen. Seven children 
(five of them under school age). Foul-smelling and very rusty 
can washed and set out "to air." Very questionable-looking 
cloths (of common "birds-eye" diaper weave) used for wash- 
ing pails, inside and outside, and (apparently) for straining 
milk.- This milk is not sold directly to the producer. It is col- 
lected by a middleman who sells it to a dealer, who sells it in 
Rochester together with much other milk collected from various 
sources. 

No. 9. A good clean bam, being remodeled so that the heads 
of the cows will be out-of-doors. Undrained and not very clean 
bam yard. Hooded milk pail used; pressure sterilizer for 
strainer cloths. Bottles, etc., washed by hand and scalded. Milk 
house good and clean. Sewage from house (containing water 
closet) is discharged into open ditch about sixty feet from milk- 
house. Stagnant water in ditch. Said to be many flies about 
this place in simimer. 

No. 10. Dairy bam at Monroe county almshouse; 23 cows 
not tuberculin tested. No milk is sold, all of it being used at 
hospital and almshouse. Large, well constructed, well venti- 
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lated barn. Manure removed daily, but barnyard poorly 
drained. Milking is done by employes and inmates who do not 
change clothing before milking, but are said to wash hands and 
also to wash udders of the cows. Milk is drawn into open 
top pails, and afterwards strained through several thicknesses 
of cheesecloth. Milk cans, after scalding, are inverted upon a 
rather dirty shelf at entrance of bam. Milk stools, handled by 
milkers, were very dirty. Individual water basins for cows are 
automatically filled, but cannot be flushed out. Hay is fed only 
after milking. Straw bedding is changed every morning. With 
somewhat better attention to details of cleanliness, this would 
be an excellent dairy; but the failure to have the tuberculin test 
for cows furnishing milk to the patients at the hospital is la- 
mentable. 

Of the five milk depots inspected, the largest one, on Ex- 
change Street, handles 20,000 quarts a day, received from many 
sources. The milk is "pasteurized" by a "continuous flow" at 
160 degrees over a truncated cone about twenty-seven inches 
high, with a top diameter of about four feet and a bottom 
diameter of about six feet. The proprietor stated that about 
3000 quarts an hour were thus "pasteurized." Such commer- 
cial pasteurization is valueless and worse than valueless, because 
it becomes a cloak for old, warm and dirty milk*. There is no 
temperature requirement for milk in transit to the city. I am 
informed that cultures taken from this milk 6 or 8 hours after 
pasteurization reveal a large number of bacteria. Pasteuriza- 
tion of this kind is likely to kill the lactic acid bacteria which 
make milk sour, and to leave other harmful bacteria which are 
able to withstand a greater degree of heat. Two cockroaches 
were seen on the walls of the chamber in which milk is "pas- 
teurized" and cooled, and one was seen in the wooden butter 
chum. The general sanitation of the place is not good. There 
IS no effective arrangement in this milk depot, nor in others 
about to be described, for sterilizing bottles and cans; only a 
brief and ineffectual application of steam without a pressure 
sterilizer. This depot distributes "Certified milk" from the 
same wagons which carry its own product. 



♦For specifications for efficient pasteurization see Bulletin No. 126 
of Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture, U. S. A. 
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Another milk depot, on Glasgow Street, is situated in the back 
yard of a residence, and is separated only by a wooden parti- 
tion from the horse stable. The cement floor was fairly clean, 
but not the windows or window sills, and ants were crawling 
over the milk dipper. A filthy roller towel and dirty overalls 
were in the milk room. Cans were turned up-side down on the 
floor. The milk wagon was housed in this milk room. 

A large milk depot off of East Avenue sells at wholesale, and 
also retails daily about 6000 quarts of ordinary milk, besides 
150 or 200 quarts of "certified" milk*. The proprietor stated 
that he delivered to one of the hospitals a special milk from 
tuberculin-tested cows. The place was generally clean, and some 
improvemlents were in progress, especially a cement floor being 
laid in the straining room. There is a wet, undrained ai>proach 
in the "place" leading from the street. It is claimed that milk 
above 50 degrees temperature is not received here. Several 
rusty and battered cans were found in use. Dirty-looking water 
remained in some other cans about to be returned to farmers 
for filling with fresh milk. 

A milk depot in Tallinger's Alley is peculiarly exposed to 
dust from the alley impaved at this point and to flies bred in the 
immediate neighborhood. I found milk cans being washed 
inside and out with the same cloths, the same water apparently 
having done service for a number of them. After this treat- 
ment they were supposed to be sterilized by having "steam" 
shot into them through a rubber hose. 

In a store on Baden Street 300 quarts of milk are handled 
daily. This milk is uncooled in transit, but was found in tanks 
cooled with ice. The premises were found clean, and containers, 
etc. seemed to be carefully washed, and then scalded. Milk is 
sold loose, both in the store and from a wagon. The street is 
unpaved and there is said to be much dust about. I did not see 
milk dipped in this store, but I have never found it done other- 
wise than as follows : The pitcher is held directly over the can, 
and any overflow or drippings fall from pitcher or hands back 
into the milk. Thus disease from the house of one customer 



♦It was noted that all the wagons bore "Certified Milk" in large let- 
ters across the top. See paragraphs about "Certified Milk" towards 
the close of this chapter. 
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may be distributed to those who follow. 

From personal observations of the milk situation in Rochester 
I would urge the adoption of the following r^^Iations, which 
are not included in the present milk ordinance : 

1st. The tuberculin test for all dairy cows supplying milk 
to Rochester, including all the cows within the city. Testing 
of cows should be done by a State Veterinarian, or at least by a 
veterinarian approved by- the local Health Bureau, and a com- 
plete record of the test should be on file, as is the case with cows 
tested for the Rochester Certified Milk Commissiion. The ef- 
fects of bovine tuberculosis upon human beings, and especially 
upon infants, has been set forth repeatedly in the reports of the 
Health Bureau and evidence of infection in the herds supplying 
Rochester is indisputable. It is difficult to understand how any 
legislative body can take the responsibility of refusing to elimi- 
nate milk of tuberculous cows from the city's supply. 

According to the figures published by the Health Officer, the 
death rate of infants has been reduced, since the beginning of 
the milk crusade some thirteen years ago, from 5.3 per thousand 
to 2.77 per thousand. And yet in 1909, 683 children died under 
five years of age to 604 persons over seventy years of age. 
Speaking of the figures (2.yy per thousand for 1909), Dr. 
Goler well says : "I am confident that this low infant mortality 
could be made twenty-five per cent, lower, and more than 100 
child lives saved every year." 

If the present milk ordinance could be enforced, and if cer- 
tain other reasonable provisions could be inserted, I do not 
doubt that there would be "100 child lives saved every year." 
And, added to the saving of babies from the ravages of in- 
fantile diarrheas, would be the prevention of the later crop of 
bone and gland tuberculosis from the seeds sown by infected 
milk. 

2nd. A temperature requirement of 50 degrees or less for 
milk from time of straining to time of sale to consumer. It is 
well known that bacteria multiply in milk with great rapidity 
when the temperature exceeds 50 degrees and the danger to the 
consumer increases proportionately. The present requirement 
that milk be delivered to the purchaser at 50 degrees or less is 
almost valueless so long as it may be at atmospheric tempera- 



..; •': 
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ture for several hours at the dairy and in transit from the farm 
to the city. Milk originally containing but a few thousand bac- 
teria per c. c. may thus become charged with millions, and in- 
fants' lives are thus sacrificed to the convenience of "the trade." 
Next in importance to the healthfulness of the cows, is the re- 
quirement that milk should be kept cold. 45 degrees is best ; 50 
degrees is the extremest concession which should be made. • 

3rd. More effective regulation of the producer. The con- 
ditions at dairies number 3, 6, 7 and 8 sufficiently illustrate this 
need without further argument. I will only add that consumers 
often feel safe because they purchase milk of a dairyman with 
a high rating, whereas it may happen that a considerable part 
of this milk is purchased from other and far inferior sources. 
Every dealer applying for license should be required to give a 
complete list of all the sources of his milk, and there should be 
enough inspectors so that each of these places can be inspected 
frequently. No dealer should be given a license until all of his 
places come up to the minimum requirements of the Health 
Bureau. 

4th. The ordinance should strictly forbid the handling of 
milk and washing of containers or utensils in a dwelling house 
or in a room directly communicating with one. Dairies No. 3 
and 8 illustrate this point Diphtheria and scarlet fever are 
among the diseases common to children which are proved to be 
directly transmissible through milk. Typhoid fever is of course 
transmissible. Milk, at the point of production, must be kept 
away from domestic contacts. It should never be handled in a 
kitchen or in a room adjoining one*. 

5th. There should be better regulation of creameries. It 
appears that in many of these places the cream comes from hun- 
dreds of small farms, and is seldom collected more than three 
times a week except in mid-summer. The milk contains many 
impurities because the cows are very dirty. In summer it is not 
kept at anything approaching the proper temperature, and in 
winter it is kept in the kitchen behind the stove, at a tempera- 
ture favoring the rapid multiplication of bacteria. I am in- 
formed that this product, used for ice cream and for table cream. 



*'Nor should it be handled in the barn, nor a room communicating 
with the barn; too much bacteria-laden dust and dirt reaches it here. 
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often has a bacterial count mounting up into the millions. One 
sample in 1909 contained 16,320,000 bacteria per c. c. 

6th. It is highly important that the present unregulated traf- 
fic in loose milk in streets and grocery stores should be abol- 
ished. The opponents of a bottling ordinance always emphasize 
the weak points of interchangeable glass bottles; their misuse 
in homes, their liability to carry contagion, the difficulty of prop- 
erly cleansing and sterilizing them, the large losses from break- 
age and from bottles kept in homes and out of service. All of 
which is an arg^ument, not against bottling, but against the in- 
terchangeable glass bottle. The more one hears these objec- 
tions, the more one is inclined to urge the "single service pack- 
age" for milk. There are already several practical types of sin- 
gle service containers on the market, and there is no reason why 
Rochester should not take the lead in promoting their use. A 
bottling ordinance should be passed, and interchangeable bot- 
tles should be permitted only to those already thus equipped and 
carrying on the work on the most approved sanitary lines, with 
proper apparatus for cleansing and sterilizing bottles, and filling 
and capping accomplished by machinery. All others could be 
given a reasonable time in which to provide themselves with the 
single service containers or the apparatus for making them on 
the premises. Milk can then be transported from the dairy in 
a sealed sterile container weighing but a fraction as much as a 
glass bottle, but strong and tough and really able to withstand 
harder uss^e than a glass bottle. Having served to transport 
milk once, it makes excellent kindling and thus conveniently dis- 
appears. The booh to the consumer is scarcely greater than to 
the producer and dealer. No heavy wagons and extra strong 
horses are required as for glass bottles. There are no empty 
bottles to return, to wash, to sterilize, to be broken, to be stolen, 
to be retained out of service in homes. The single service pack- 
age is certainly coming, and the quicker it comes the better for 
all concerned. 

7th. There is one means of procuring clean milk which 
Rochester might copy with great advantage from Montclair, N. 
J., which has by far the best milk inspection of any place in the 
country. This is, periodical publication of the sanitary score, 
giving the bacterial count, sanitary conditions and butter-fat 
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findings of all the dairies, together with the names of the pro- 
prietors. Thus a tremendous new incentive to improvement 
would be introduced and people would know where to look for 
the best and safest milk. The price charged is by no means a 
safe index. Indeed one of the great injustices of the present sys- 
tem is that quality does not r^;xilate price and that, generally, 
milk producers barely make a living. It has been the ex- 
perience in many cities that where the price is raised justifiably 
because the product is improved, milk consumption, instead of 
falling off, has increased. It is to the manifest interest of dairy- 
men to have such an ordinance and such inspection as will give 
the public confidence in their product, and then to charge for it 
such a sum; as will give a reasonable profit on the business. But 
there is something radically wrong when (as exampled in dairy 
No. 2) the producer pays for ice and transportation to the city 
milk depot, and then gets only one-half of the gross receipts 
collected by the city dealer. 

Rochester has won fame by the summer milk stations main- 
tained by the Health Bureau, with the help of various cooperat- 
ing organizations. Four stations have been maintained for ten 
years at an average cost of $1,000 a year. In July and August 
of 19 10, five of these stations, in charge of trained nurses, were 
maintained in settlements and other places in the more congested 
parts of the city. 

"During these sixty days 35,926 bottles of milk were 
sold at the five stations, 558 babies received milk from 
the stations, the visiting nurses made 1,393 visits to 
552 babies, 31 babies were taken to the Infants' Sum- 
mer Hospital, 7 to the Day Camp of the Rochester 
Public Health Association, 63 to the City Hospital, 20 
to the Baden Street Dispensary and 3 to the Homeo- 
pathic Hospital. There were 10 deaths among the 
babies visited."* 

I made further inquiry into the matter of the milk station 
service, and find that the babies served were usually those al- 
ready sick, often desperately so, before coming under observa- 



♦From Report of Bureau of Health, Aug. 31, 1910. 
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tion. Also, as soon as baby is well, the mother is prone to 
relapse into old ways and the baby gets sick again. What is 
wtanted is, pure milk for all the children all the time, and con- 
stant teaching of mothers the year round, how to take care of 
their babies. The milk stations of Rochester are doing a great 
work; but what, nevertheless, does a "pure milk station" 
signify, except that the milk supply of the city is impure? The 
milk stations are a powerful means of educating people to the 
necessity of a pure milk supply. 

Milk station milk was not "certified" but came froni an a|>- 
proved farm where the dairy operations are conducted imder 
the supervision of a trained nurse. The bacterial count of this 
milk is usually very low. Fifty-one samples analyzed in July 
and August, 1909, averaged 8,681 per c. c, the highest being 
50,128, and the lowest 512. I find that 30 of these samples 
(or almost 60 per cent) were below 5,000, and that 42, or 
82 per cent, were below 10,000. Since my visit to Rochester 
I am! informed that arrangements have been made for re- 
ceiving milk from the "certified" dairy to be described on page 
45. The city pays a flat rate of 8 cents for delivery at the 
milks stations, of which there are to be seven this summer. 
It is significant that the name has been changed to "child wiel- 
fare station." 

The Certified Milk Commission of Rochester is a notable 
force for pure milk. About 575 quarts were being produced 
from three dairies at the time of my visit, and two more sources 
were about to be established, raising the output to about 1,000 
quarts. The price is twelve cents. The Commission rightly 
holds that the eflFect of certified milk upon the total milk supply 
is of as great value as the purity of their own supply. Doubt- 
less the existence of one certified milk farm is a means of 
education to all the more intelligent dairymen for miles around. 
And there are other and more specific benefits. For example, 
note the dairy numbered 2 in this report. This farm produces 
both certified and market milk, but, in order to receive permis- 
sion from the Commission to produce certified milk, the owner 
had to have all his cows tuberculin tested, and certain require- 
ments as to stable, milk house and surroundings must be com- 
plied with. This is a great benefit to the consumers of the 
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uncertified milk from this dairy. Indeed, the difference be- 
tween certified and uncertified seems so slight that I am unable 
to understand why the producer should receive double the 
amount for the former; rather, it seems to me that the pro- 
ducer should receive a sum greater than four cents for market 
milk produced' under such excellent conditions. It is a great 
pity that the middleman, in any case, should receive half or 
more than half of the money paid by the consumer. It is our 
wasteful method of distribution, rather than the actual cost of 
producing clean milk, that keeps prices up. So long as four or 
five milk wagons visit one block of a residence street, we will 
dontinue to pay too much and the producer will continue to 
receive too little. 

Conditions surroimding the production of certified milk are 
in the main exceedingly good and much unselfish effort has been 
expended by the Commission to make them so. One of the 
certified dairies visited is a model in almost every respect, and 
no pains or money has been spared. The stable is light and 
perfectly ventilated. Ceilings painted with white enamel and 
walls whitewashed. Manure is removed at least three times 
a day by means of overhead trolleys; stalls are littered with 
fresh wood shavings. Milkers wear white suits and caps and 
wash hands before milking each cow. Hooded pails are used. 
Before milking, the stable is filled with steam vapor to kill flies 
and remove any dust that may be in the air. This is done by means 
of perforated pipes extending along the ceiling. Each pail of 
milk is carried to the milk room immediately after milking and 
strained through sterile absorbent cotton. The milk house is 
a separate building of concrete and hollow tile. All bottles, pails 
and utensils are sterilized by steam in a glass-lined pressure 
sterilizer. Bottling room is kept dark. Milk is cooled to a tem- 
perature below 40 degrees by running it over an aereator into a 
glass-lined steel tank large enough to contain the entire milking. 
Cooler and tank are enclosed in a dust-proof glass chamber 
into which air is continuously forced through sterile absorbent 
cotton. The milk, after cooling, is given quick delivery, by 
automobile, directly to the consumer. It is from this dairy 
that the milk stations are to be supplied this suinmer. 

The two other certified milk dairies are of a high degree of 
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excellence, and the Commission seems to have enlisted the en- 
thusiastic co-operation of the owners^ One of these has a pres- 
sure sterilizer; the other dairyman places pails and all con- 
tainers and utensils for several hours in a steaming chamber 
and probably attains sterilization. 

Reference was made, in description of the milk depots, to 
the fact that they distribute the certified milk, and that one depot 
which distributes about 6,000 quarts of ordinary milk and only 
150 or 200 quarts of certified milk, yet blazons the words 
"CERTIFIED MILK" clear across both sides of all its deliv- 
ery wagons. I am sure that the tendency is for people to sup- 
pose that whatever milk they purchase from this source is cer- 
tified milk. It seems to me that dealers should be prohibited 
by the Commission from making what is in effect a false dec- 
laration. Indeed it seems to me unfortunate that bottles of 
certified milk should be distributed by milk concerns which are 
not up to even a reasonable ordinary standard of sanitation and 
which affect to "pasturize" milk after the manner described 
for one of the depots delivering the certified milk. The Com- 
mission relates efforts to make other and better arrangements, 
but says that the price of delivery by other methods is pro- 
hibitive. I am imprepared to suggest a remedy, but in any 
event, it seems to me that the words "Certified Milk" should 
not be suffered to occupy the commanding place on milk wagons 
which dispense 30 or more quarts of ordinary milk to one of 
"certified." 

I am recently informed by the indefatigable Secretary of the 
Certified Milk Commission that, in an effort to solve the prob- 
lem of distribution, and other problems, a thorough investiga- 
tion is being made of the whole milk question. From each of 
the certified milk producers is secured an exhaustive financial 
statement as to the cost of producing certified milk. Similar in- 
formation is secured as to the cost of producing market milk. 
From each dealer in Rochester information is secured as to the 
quartage, number of men, number of customers, length of route, 
value of equipment, etc. All of the stores in the city have been 
visited to learn the quartage, whether bottled or canned, cooling 
facilities, etc. A canvass is being made of between 5,00 and 6,000 
families, learning the kind of dwelling, number in family, 
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children, what they are fed, use of milk by adults, deaths in 
children, cooling facilities, use of condensed and evaporated 
milk, certified milk, amount of milk used and name of peddler. 
The city is divided so as to include all strata of society, all 
nationalities, colored and white, rich, poor and middle class. 
The investigation includes the railroading of milk, the amount 
of condensed milk sold by wholesalers, some analyses of the 
milk sold in the poorer classes of stores. Such a study of the 
local milk question will surely be of great value to Rochester. 

The Health Bureau of Rochester has done a remarkable 
work for pure milk. In this work it has been very materially 
aided by the Certified Milk Commission and by various civic 
organizations working for the public health and the welfare 
of children. The Bureau has been greatly and im justifiably 
hampered by the lack of proper l^slation, lack of law en- 
forcement, and lack of money appropriations to properly carry 
on this most important work. In the list of things to "Do for 
Rochester," the public mind and. conscience should write very 
near the head: 

"GIVE US PURE MILK! DO IT FOR ROCH- 
ESTER'S BABIES." 



MEAT SUPPLY 

Next to milk, meat is the food commodity most needing to 
be placed under strict municipal regulation. The records of 
condemnations and pathological exhibits to be found wherever 
effective meat inspection has been established, constitute proof 
presumptive that, in the absence of such inspection, considerable 
quantities of diseased, immature and otherwise unfit meat are 
eaten. The mere perusal of the long list of dangerous and re- 
volting animal diseases against which Federal meat inspection 
is presumied to protect us, should awaken cities to the necessity 
of examining into and strictly controlling the local supply. Fed- 
eral meat inspection, such as it is, extends only to meat designed 
for interstate trade, and does not give protection to consim^ers 
of meat from local slaughter houses. I did not learn of any 
places in or near Rochester which ship outside the State, but 
I found local slaughter houses, some of them in a most unsani- 
tary condition, killing animals which are subject to no mspec- 
tion and handling the carcasses and meat in a manner to arouse 
the intense disgust of the Rochester people who accompanied 
mte. One place was found well equipped and clean, and per- 
fectly willing to make the few improvements suggested. But 
here, too, there is lack of municipal inspection by which dis- 
eased and otherwise unfit animals are eliminated from the meat 
supply. 

Rochester has no meat inspection ordinance. The general 
"food ordinance" gives the same protection against rotten or 
spoiled mieat found in the market, as against rotten or spoiled 
vegetables. But, while the actual condition of potatoes or 
strawberries can be judged by their appearance in market, the 
actual condition of milk and meat cannot be so determined. 
Dressed meat reveals little or nothing as to its antecedents. The 
only way to prevent the sale and consumption of meat from 
diseased animlals is to subject each animal, previous to and 
during slaughter to expert veterinary examination; to stamp 
all imfit mieat "condemned" and destroy it; to stamp all good 
meat "inspected and passed" and prohibit the sale within the 
city of any meat which does not bear either the federal or local 
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meat inspection stamp. Meat slaughtered on farms should be 
brought to the city with certain internal organs attached, and 
subni;itted for inspection and stamping before being marketed. 

On the pay roll of the Rochester Health Bureau is a '*Meat 
and Assistant Milk Inspector." One-half of the time of one 
man is given to such so-called meat inspection as is authorized 
by the general food ordinance. In the report of 1909 are 376 
markets visited and 800 poimds of beef destroyed. This is 
market inspection and not meat inspection. The latter is car- 
ried on in slaughter-houses, not in meat markets, and one-half 
of one man's time is obviously inadequate. Four slaughtering 
places were visited, as follows: 

No. I. From this place a stench came out to meet us on the 
road, notwithstanding lime had been spread recently over the 
blood and offal in the yard. Slaughtering is done in an old 
wooden building, never whitewashed, the ceiling and upper walls 
gray with accumulation of dirt and cobwebs. Lower walls 
dark with filth and putrefying blood, and floor coated with a 
thick, sticky grime of unidentified composition, notwithstanding 
water supply and sewer connections. The blood from the floor 
flows to the pig troughs in the yard. Against the walls, on 
rough and filthy iron hooks, hung livers and other edible organs. 
The saws and knives had accumulations of rotten meat on the 
blades next the handles. Knives, when not in use, are stuck 
behind cleats against the wall. There are no fly screens, and 
nveat hangs in this slaughtering room for. some time, to lose 
the animal heat, before it is dispatched by trolley to the cooler, 
a room with wooden floor and sides, apparently without pro- 
visions for ventilation, but much cleaner than any ^ other part 
of the establishment. 

The offal room, opening from the slaughtering roomi, was 
unspeakably filthy, with chunks of rotten meat adhering to floor 
and walls. Intestines and other offal are cut up on the floor 
and bench in this room, and raw offal is fed to the hogs, which 
means that the lungs or entrails of one tuberculous cow, for 
example, may infect a whole herd of hogs. Only cattle are 
slaughtered at this place, and the meat, we are told, is wholesaled 
all over Rochester. The hogs are kept here for the purpose of 
feeding the offal, and are slaughtered later at the plant next to 
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be described. The owner of this first place thought he was 
"pretty careful about things," and didn't see "what we wanted 
better." 

No. 2. About 650 hogs killed each wedc. (Manager con- 
firmed the statement that some of his hogs came from No. i.) 
A good building, well lighted and ventilated, quite well adapt- 
ed for its uses, and in excellent sanitary condition. Floors, 
walls, tables and utensils clean; no odor. Slaughtering room 
has metal facing on lower part of walls. Filtered water supply 
from Lake Ontario, and sewer connections. A good amnK>nia- 
cooled refrigerator with cement floor; separate clean lard room 
and pickling room. No offal rendered on the premises. Cloth- 
ing and general appearance of workers clean. Hog yard has a 
stone floor connected with the sewer. Hogs kept here but a 
short time and no evidence of offal .feeding. Very clean prem- 
ises generally, but with the following defects noted: Part of 
the surrounding ground, on which hair is spread to dry, is low 
and poorly drained, and I would suppose it to be a nuisance, 
especially in warm weather. Some of the tables had cracks 
which cannot be properly cleaned. Edible meat scraps are kept 
in wooden, not metal, containers. Knives, when not in use, 
are slipped into wooden slots that cannot be opened for clean- 
ing. There are no provisions in the meat cutting room for 
men to wash hands, and provisions generally for washing hands 
are not adequate. Fly screens had not yet been placed in the 
windows and a few flies were about. The manager acknowl- 
edged the justice of these criticisms, and told me that the hair- 
drying matter and the cracked tables were already under con- 
sideration for remedy. He cheerfully indicated his willingness 
and intention to put in the fly screens, to furnish metal vats 
for meat cuttings, and to install in the mfeat room, and at the 
toilets, a proper number of lavatories with hot and cold water, 
liquid soap and clean towels. The company and manager which 
voluntarily build and maintain so clean and well-conducted an 
establishment as this, in a city which demands nothing and 
sets no standards, deserve public thanks. 

But it is to be remembered that there is no federal or muni- 
cipal inspection of the animals slaughtered here. 

No. 3. Kills about 200 cattle and 150 to 200 sheep a week. 
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and sometimes kills for Rochester butchers in addition. Good 
building, in fair condition of sanitation, except that the chilling 
room was very dirty as to walls and floor, and a badly cracked 
and very dirty table in the hallway is used for resting meat on, 
on its way to this cooler. The refrigerator proper was clean. 
Filtered water from Lake Ontario, and sewer connections. 
Clothing of men very dirty. No sink or bowl for washing 
hands. We were told that the men can wash "in a pail, or 
an3rthing." Fly screens had not yet been put in. Much ren- 
dering of tallow, etc., is done at this establishment, but in a 
place detached fromi the rooms Where meat is handled. This 
place is much above the average of uninspected places gen- 
erally. I did not visit the yards. 

No. 4. Kills about 70 head of cattle a week, also some hogs, 
and sells to the Rochester butchers. A very dirty place; floors, 
walls and surfaces generally coated with filth; very bad odor, 
though fresh linxe was sprinkled about. Livers, etc., hirng in 
contact with filth-coated wall. Drilled well, but no sewer con- 
nections. Blood flows into hog trough, and general drainage 
from slaughter-house goes into an open ditch, along the course 
of which it soaks gradually into the soil. Raw offal is un- 
doubtedly fed here. A new cooler, with a wooden floor and 
walls, was fairly clean, but the place is an entirely unfit one in 
which to slaughter and handle meat for human food. 

There are other small iminspected slaughter-houses in the 
neighborhood of Rochester which time did not permit me to 
visit. There are many farmers bringing in uninspected car- 
casses slaughtered on the farm. 

The people of Rochester eat all the locally slaughtered meat. 
It is high time that some steps were taken towards sanitary 
and hygienic control of the local meat supply. Any such step 
will be of advantage to the honest and capable butcher. If any 
butcher objects to meat inspection it must be because he wants 
the hideous privilege of slaughtering diseased animals for hu- 
man food, or because he is unprepared or unwilling to handle 
the meat in a cleanly way. In either case, he should be required 
to do these things or to get out of the business. There are 
other occupations for a man with small capital, than handling, 
in a filthy and incompetent way, one of the most important and 
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most easily infected food products. For it is proved that per- 
fectly wholesome meat, smeared by careless handling with some 
of the contents of the intestinal tract, may become the soil for 
development of millions of bacteria which convert it into a 
virulent poison, which hours of cooking do not render safe;* 
while a knife that has cut into an abscess or a tuberculous lesion, 
used (as it commlonly is without even washing) will carry the 
infecting material to other parts of the carcass. 

If the citizens of beautiful Rochester could see some of these 
little uninspected slaughter-houses in the environs of their city, 
I believe that the lack of elementary provisions for decency, 
to say nothing of the more serious lack of meat inspection, 
would induce them with one voice to cry out for municipal su- 
pervision. 

For details as to methods of establishing local meat inspection, 
which there is no room to outline in this Report, the reader is 
referred to "The Argtmient for Local Meat Inspection," and 
"A Model Meat Inspection Ordinance," by the author, tlie form- 
er published in 1904 by the Michigan State Board of Health. 

A few meat markets were inspected. In every instance the 
sales room was clean and there were good marble counters 
and clean and whole wooden blocks. Some clean and orderly 
refrigerators were found, but casks and crates were placed di- 
rectly on the floor so as to interfere with frequent cleaning, 
and somietimes sausage meat, etc., was found in uncovered ves- 
sels sitting on the floor where persons would have to step 
very close to it if not over it, in reaching meat hung beyond. 
Scraps to be used for sausage are almost invariably kept in 
wooden barrels which become black and foul, and cannot be 
properly cleaned. The rooms in which the sausage meat is 
made are seldom well lighted, and very great improvement 
would have to be made to bring the unseen sausage rooms up 
to the sanitary standards which prevail in salesrooms. 

In one very large and popular market (where, I was in- 
formed, only Federally inspected meat is sold) small cuts ot 
meat and chopped meats were exposed on trays upon a counter 



* See "Disease Producing Organisms and Toxins Found in the Flesh of 
Animals used for Food" by Prof. Victor C. Vaughan, published by Michigan 
State Board of Health, Proceedings of 1904. 
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fifty or sixty feet long, where they were subject to contam- 
ination from street, dust, flies, and the fingering, breathing and 
coughing of patrons all day long. Such exposures are needless 
and shotdd be prohibited. In the cluttered and disorderly cooler 
of this establishment were many fows soaking in water. The 
excuse was given that "the fowls had been frozen" and they 
were "drawing the frost out." The natural presumption is 
that they were soaking to give them artificial plumpness and 
weight. This is a common practice which should be prohibited 
by ordinance and prevented by frequent inspection. 



MARKETS AND FOOD FACTORIES 

Rochester has a new public market for wholesale disposal of 
the wares of local produce growefs. It is under the manage- 
ment of a Board of Market Commissioners appointed by the 
Mayor. The site is admirable, affording natural drainage in 
all directions. Ample provisions have been miade for daily 
flushing of the brick pavement. An excellent feature is the 
shaping of the surface of the space between platforms, so that 
no blocking of wagon wheels is required. 

I did not visit the public market when it was in operation, 
but seeing that it is a roofed space unenclosed by sides, I in- 
quired how food could be protected from flies, and was informed 
that no protection is afforded, and that piles of vegetables and 
fruit are permitted on or near the ground, where they are de- 
filed by dogs. Surely some better way than this should be 
devised. The ordinance forbidding the exposure of foods in 
front of shops should be made to apply to the public market, 
even if it necessitates the removal of all goods from wagons 
into an enclosed and screened space. 

Two excellent features of this ma;-ket must be mentioned: 
The ruling that sales may not begin until a specified hour in 
the morning, which relieves produce growers of the necessity 
of leaving home in the middle of the night for fear some one 
else will have anticipated thenn ; and the vigorous crusade against 
false weights and measures which is being carried on. 

Rochester has no public retail market. From lack of time 
I was able to inspect only three grocery stores, and these were 
scarcely representative enough to make a report of value. In 
none of these places was food exposed on the street, but in 
each of them, food, including sticky substances, as frosted 
cookies and dried fruits, was exposed on the counter. In one 
of these groceries, sweeping without a dust layer is done with 
food exposed. I received numerous complaints from women 
that this is a common practice in many of the best shops. I 
am told that the ordinance against exposure on the street 
IS frequently violated. 

I inspected nine bakeries, including some of the largest and 
most popular establishments. With the exception of one small 
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place, supplying a limited neighborhood, I found no really filthy 
bakery, such as may be found in considerable numbers in most 
cities; neither did I find a beautiful model bakery, such as I 
have seen in Minneapolis and Louisville, for example. In none 
of the places visited were the work rooms visible from the 
salesroom or street, which, in model establishments, is a great 
advertisement. The bakeries of Rochester seem, on the whole, 
to be above the average ; and yet I hope that no one who reads 
this report will fail to note that there is great need of improve- 
ments, and that some conditions exist which should not be 
tolerated. 

In the salesrooms of the bakeries inspected, with one ex- 
ception, goods were exposed on counters, and in some cases 
sliding doors were left open, exposing food on shelves. In very 
few places was bread wrapped. The proprietor of one large 
establishment defended the unwrapped bread and exposed food 
on the ground that his patrons preferred it so. He said that 
when they had wrapped their bread the sales fell off and there 
were many complaints. I inquired if he did not wrap the bread 
warm, and he admitted that he did. In reply to the observation 
that bread could not be wrapped while warm without consid- 
erable deterioration, he said that if wrapped warm "the loaf 
weighed an ounce and a half more," and he could thus "pay 
for paper and twine." This is a matter in which the munici- 
pality mSght well take a hand. Bread and other baked goods 
are particularly liable to carry contamination if not wrapped 
from the time of cooling, because they are not re^heated, and 
consequently sterilized, before consumption. 

Closets in which bread, etc., is stored and baskets and Wagons 
in wihich it is transported, are often very dirty. The hands of 
the drivers and the condition of some of the streets through 
which the bread is carried serves to add contamination. The 
cleanest product may thus become unfit for consumption. 

The lighting and ventilation of bakeries above ground were 
found generally satisfactory, but this is not the case in the 
basement bakeries. I am glad to find that there are very few 
food factories located in cellars or basements, though among 
this number, unfortunately, are some of the larger establish- 
ments. The State Department of Labor has long worked 
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towards the abolition of these places, so injurious to the health 
of employes and so unfavorable to a clean and wholesome 
product. I am informed that many of the basement bakeries 
were got rid of by the requirement of exhaust fans, etc., all 
of which encouraged the proprietor to seek a place above ground. 
These basement establishments would be very dark except for 
artificial light; and most of them receive air only from over 
the sidewalk trodden by thousands of feet. No amount of 
artificial ventilation can render wholesome such air, charged 
with street dust and shoe-scrapings; and it should be the aim 
of Rochester as rapidly as possible to raise all of its foood 
factories to the upper air. In one of the largest bakeries in 
Rochester men work in the basement both day and night. Air 
is admitted through openings on the alley side above the ground, 
but the place was dark and imsanitary, with a wooden floor, 
which should never be permitted below ground, and with less 
attention to neatness and cleanliness than in most of the bakeries 
in Rochester. In this basem!ent bakery, the dressing room for 
men is merely partitioned off on the sides from the bake room, 
and there is lack of proper washing facilities for workmen. 

A small basement bakery in one of the residence sections 
was very dark in the parts distant from the windows, which 
were nailed fast. This was by far the dirtiest bakery found. 
The floor was strewn with refuse; the windows were so cov- 
ered with dirt and cobwebs as to exclude much light, and the 
window sills were utilized for storage of bare bread. Two 
cats were at large. Flour in bags was piled on the floor. All 
utensils were coated with dirty dough. The wooden proof 
box for raising bread was dirty and cobwebby. A filthy water 
closet, minus the wooden seat, was found in the store room. 
Such a place is a menace to the health of the neighborhood, 
even if none of the product were eaten. 

Another small bakery, in the rear of a tenement, was situated 
2^ feet from the stable, with the doors opposite each other. The 
proprietor carefully explained that he did not take the horse 
out through the bakery, and that the small hinged openings in 
the doors were "to let the cats through." The place was 
fairly clean, the presence of much clothing and a comb and 
brush in the flour-room being the main features for criticism-, 
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aside from close communion with the stable. 

Another very small bakery was found in a shed in the rear 
of an old building housing a meat market, a saloon, a five-cent 
theatre and what not; the only entrance to the bakery being 
through another old shed holding a remarkable accumulation 
of old jimk and general wreckage, and surrounded by a unique 
collection of overflowing garbage and ash barrels. The baker, 
a sickly-looking man, was keeping things in very decent shape 
considering his surroundings. He could imderstand no English 
and seemed much perturbed by our invasion. We tried by pan- 
tomine to indicate our approval of him and our complete dis- 
approval of his surrounding. 

In only one case did it appear that the bakeroom, or an ad- 
jacent room, was used for sleeping purposes. Here a cot bed 
was found in an inner room opening into salesroom and bakery, 
with no outside light or ventilation. The proprietor maintained 
that he only "took a nap" there occasionally. I think he sleeps 
there. A mirror, hair brush and shoe brush were found in the 
bake room; also a toilet opening off of this room. However, 
the toilet was clean, with outside ventilation. The bake room 
was poorly lighted, but was among the cleanest found, with 
a good lavatory, soap and clean towels. There was also a bake 
room, with a wooden ceiling, in the basement. The building is 
four stories high, and the upper stories are used as residence 
flats. There is no fire escape. 

Most of the bakeries inspected use mietal proof boxes for 
raising bread and these were generally found in good or fair 
sanitary condition. Nowhere was there found the infestation 
of cockroaches and water bugs, so common in wooden proof 
boxes. In most of the places there were suitable metal racks 
for bread loaves and pans of bread; but a good many wooden 
troughs and mixing bowls were found, and usually they were 
not well cleaned. Where flour was sifted by hand, the sides 
of sieves were often coated with dirty dough; the same with 
handles of rolling pins and like objects. Dough is an' excellent 
soil for bacteria. Even where floors, tables and premises gen- 
erally are quite clean, there is sometimes a singular disregard 
for cleanliness of objects and utensils with which the hands 
come into contact. 
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In none of the establishments did I find it the custom! to clean 
patent mixing machines or bread pans except by scraping or 
brushing and greasing, and the grease is commonly applied by 
means of a most unsanitary looking rag or brush. Bakers 
usually contend that to wash pans and mixers is unnecessary, 
and that, in the case of baking pans, it injures them* for use. 
Nevertheless, there are accumulations in the comers and angles 
of pans that need to be removed, and I do not believe that there 
is any more excuse for not washing bakery pans than for not 
washing pans in domestic kitchens. Mixing machines afford 
many lodging places for old and rancid dough, and they should 
certainly be thoroughly cleaned. I have found a few bakers 
who do wash pans and mixers with a caustic solution, and I 
commend the practice to Rochester bakers. Their patrons do 
not wish to eat dirt, even if it is sterilized by baking. 

Another vulnerable point is the dough chute. In several of 
the larger establishments dough is conveyed from one floor to 
the next below through rectangular wooden chutes which ap- 
pear never to be cleaned ; only greased. Such chutes should be 
of nuetal, cylindrical in shape, and there should be some ap- 
pliance for thoroughly scouring and cleansing them."" I have 
never yet found a clean dough chute, nor one so constructed 
that it is practical to clean it. 

In one very large establishment having many features to rec- 
ommend it, a lady of our party called attention to somsething 
I had never witnessed before. Two men were engaged in 
transporting loaves of Vienna bread from belts of very soiled 
canvas to the oven. Each man held a short pointed stick in 
his moustached mouth. He first lifted the loaves of dough 
in his hands and placed them in pans. Then, before pushing 
the pan into the oven, he took the stick out of his mouth and 
made several slashes in each loaf, returning the stick to his 
, mouth, and then handling more loaves with the fingers which 
had just handled the saliva-covered end of the stick. This as- 
tonishing performance was called to the attention of the man- 
ager, who protested that he had never noticed it before. 

A lack of proper facilities for washing hands is noticeable in 
most of the bakeries and other food factories inspected. Most 
proprietors think that a wash place in some remote dressing 
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room is all that is needed, forgetting how many cx:casions 
arise when a person handling food should wash his hands. 
There should be municipal regulations requiring lavatories with 
mixers for hot and cold water, soap and clean towels, freely 
furnished, in the work rooms of all food factories. Routine in- 
spection of such places should include careful inquiry into the 
personal habits of workers as r^ards cleanliness. 

One very large establishment had much flour in sacks piled 
on the floor of the mixing room, where dust could accumulate 
upon it, which dust would go into the hopper with the flour in 
sifting. In another smaller establishmjent the flour was stored 
on racks in a separate room and was carefully covered with 
papers besides. The larger of these establishments is putting 
up a fine new building with many modem improvements, in- 
cluding shower baths and lockers, and reading room, for em- 
ployes. 

I inspected but one candy factory. This establishment em- 
ploys 70 men and 56 wonnen. It is well lighted and apparently 
well ventilated throughout. The walls and ceilings are white- 
washed. The whitewash on the ceiling flakes off, and may fall 
into kettles and trays of candy. (Enamel paint is best for 
ceilings of all such places.) The floors of some of the rooms 
(especially around the boiling kettles) were extremely dirty 
and coated with syrup; and the same mtist be said of walls and 
window sills in the neighborhood of kettles; while the tops of 
the mechanical stirrers over the kettles were filthy with ac- 
cumulations of dust and gummy deposits, and there was much 
dust on overhead pipes and walls. Men were seen spitting on 
the floor, and we saw sweeping done with an ordinary broom 
and no dust layer in a room where much candy was exposed. 
Some of the rooms, however, were quite clean and in good order, 
and there were frequent provisions for washing hands, with 
powdered soap and towels. Pans, however, were washed, on 
at least one floor, at a rusty iron sink in a corner too dark to 
see whether they were gotten clean. Some of the wooden tables 
contained uncleanable cracks. 

Dressing rooms and toilets in this establishment are sin- 
gularly unsatisfactory. The dressing rooms are on a sort of 
mezzanine floor. The m^n's lockers are in a room five feet 
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eight inches in the clear, and the girls' room is but five feet six 
inches in height under the bare wooden joists. A tall person 
could barely stand upright with head between the joists. Some 
of the women's toilets examined are inside rooms, without 
ventilation, and without proper janitor care. In one'^case the 
women's toilet is directly opposite the men's dressing room 
and in as dose proximity as possible. 

The furnace and boilers are in a separate building, sup- 
posedly conducing to safety; but the wooden door leading to 
the basement of the factory stood open. The smoke flue was 
separated by an asbestos sheet from the lath and plaster ceil- 
ing about a foot above. Ashes and cinders were in wooden 
barrels, with empty barrels and barrel hoops in close proximity. 
The building is five stories high, with basement; there is one 
stairway, and there is an iron fire escape at both front and 
rear. I noted that some of the fire-buckets in the halls of this 
establishment were scarcely one-third full of water. 

One large catering establishmient was inspected. There was 
found a good and neat salesroom with all food imder cover. 
The kitchen was airy and light, screened from flies, and gen- 
erally clean. The rear hall had wall paper hanging in tatters, 
and a dirty back stairway led to the floor above. On this floor, 
aside from the banquet room, there is a good dressing room, 
with sanitary lavatory and toilet, for the girls who work in 
the place. Ice cream is made in the cellar and baking also is 
done there. Cleanliness is less observed in this place than above 
stairs. There is no place here for washing hands. There is a 
cement floor, and the ceiling is about six and a half feet high. 
The furnace is bricked in, but the smoke flue, distant at different 
points three inches or one foot from the ceiling, constitutes a 
distinct fire danger. In some places the ceiling consists of wooden 
lath, plastered. In other places the bare wooden joists are ex- 
posed. The metal insulation is placed in contact with wood 
or plaster, as the case may be. This is in violation of the city 
ordinance. At one point a break in the smoke flue was ob- 
served. 

There are three stories above this basement. On the second 
floor banquets and children parties are given. On the third 
floor the girls who work here sleep. There is no fire escape 
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on this building. This is only one of many noted instances of 
grave and inexcusable fire risk existing in Rochester. Bake 
ovens are an especially fruitful source of fires, and I am in- 
formed that in, one bakery and restaurant kitchen in Rochester 
there have been so many fires that imderwriters have refused 
further insurance. 

There are several phases of the food question which, from 
lack of time, I was unable to look into in Rochester. Just be- 
fore my departure I received a letter from a worker, entreat- 
ing me to look into conditions of hygiene and sanitation in some 
of the hotel and restaurant kitchens; also to examine into the 
wages paid and the food provided for employes. This I was 
unable to do, but Rochester people should examine into all these 
matters. Another matter which should be looked into, is the 
methods of cleansing glasses and spoons at soda-water fountains. 

And everywhere the suppression, exclusion and extermination 
of flies should be insisted upon: Suppression by eliminating 
their breeding places; exclusion by fly screens; and extermina- 
tion by use of fly traps, and fly poisons, both outside and inside 
the building. 



HOUSING PROBLEMS 

"Rochester is 'the city of homes.' " "Rochester is a city with- 
out slums." "A housing problem does not exist in Rochester." 
These were statements made to me on every side in Rochester. 
Two of Rochester's chief officials spent half a day showing me, 
as per agreement, "the best and the worst of Rochester." Of 
"the best" there was an inspiring amount in evidence. But 
of "the worst," nothing could be found but street upon street of 
neat workingmen's homes, each surrounded by its own little 
garden; things which I am accustomied to reckon with any city's 
"best." 

Now, Rochester has a housing problem, and Rochester has 
slums, some of which I visited and propose to describe. These 
conditions are perfectly well known to the Health Officer and 
to certain social workers. But neither are more than a shadow 
of what Rochester zvill have when advantage is taken of the 
vicious tenement provisions of the neJw Building Code, the 
worst, I believe, which have recently been adopted by any city. 

This chapter of the Code we will presently dissect. It is only 
fair to say, first, that the present situation in Rochester compares 
very favorably with other American cities in the same class; 
which, however, is no overwhelming compliment. The excellent 
natural drainage which leaves no low, wet, unsanitary regions for 
the poor to live in, and the wide and uniform extension of water 
and sewer service, redeem Rochester from some of the housing 
evils commonly found in both large and small cities. The good 
drainage is fortuitous, but the extension of water and sewer 
service must be credited to Rochester's enterprise. 

Rochester is a great and rapidly growing industrial center. 
There never have been any regulations locating factories in 
zones or quarters upon the outskirts of the city.* and thus en- 
couraging the spread of the industrial population away from 
the already congested centers.** Some of the factories have 



* Or prescribing sanitary conditions, such as those pertaining to lighting, 
ventilation, air space or cubage of buildings as compared to lot area. 

** Such regulation, I am informed, has been made, and its constitution- 
ality proved, in Boston and Baltimore. 
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voluntarily chosen suburban sites, but many of them have not 
done so. 

Take, for example, the clothing industry. Rochester is said 
to be the third largest clothing center in this country. Two of 
the largest clothing factories are situated on the outskirts, but 
many large ones, and a great host of smaller concerns, are 
foimd everywhere throughout the city. The obvious tendency 
is to congest the factory workers in the neighborhood of their 
work. If this be in already congested regions where land is 
dear, the only way in which rents can be kept down is to crowd 
people into many-storied tenements. And the manufacture of 
clothing, if not on a strictly ethical basis, is par excellence the 
encourager of tenements, because the work is easily conveyed 
from shop to home where contraband labor is likely to be per- 
formed by womien and children, in spite of the diligence of 
inspectors. I am, indeed, credibly informed that, while this 
system is not permitted by the best manufacturers, there are 
about 400 sub-contractors to whom tailoring work is let out by 
factories, and that many of these in turn employ women and 
children to sew at home ; that, in fact, there is today in Rochester 
much more sweated work than the people have any idea of. (See 
note at close of this chapter.) 

Rochester has few large tenements as yet, but neither had 
New York when it was the size of Rochester. The new ten- 
ement code of Rochester, together with the tendencies of cloth- 
ing manufacture, is opulent in invitation to tenements of the 
worst type. 

Because of the great civic pride of Rochester; because of her 
rapidly growing industries and industrial population; because 
of the recognized need of especially strict housing regulations 
wherever the clothing industry flourishes, and because the 
"housing awakening" has been by all odds the most noticeable 
feature of social advance in America in the last two years, it 
might have been anticii>ated that a Building Code adopted in 
the winter of 19 10 and 191 1 would have included advanced 
measures touching the housing of the people. The frightful 
housing conditions in New York City tenements which began 
to receive some measure of regulation ten years ago, have more 
and more directed the attention of other cities to their own 
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actual or potential housing evils, with most salutary results. 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Baltimore, Columbus and a num- 
ber of other rapidly growing centers are taking effective steps 
to check these evils, and Albany and Louisville are among cities 
which are studying themselves preparatory to l^slation. 

These cities are listening to the warning cry of Lawrence 
Veiller, unquestionably the highest authority on housing re- 
form in America. 

* * * "New York is the ^horrible example/ It 
is the startling crystallization in brick and mortar of 
the potential housing evils of every other American 
city. It typifies the kind of city that other American 
cities may develop into under the influence of similar 
forces, unless timely effort is put forth to prevent 
such development. 

In 1835, 74 years ago. New York had a population 
of about 270,000 and was then a city of the size of 
Detroit, Milwjaukee and Washington today. New 
York then had no tenement house system; it had then 
no miles of congested streets, no lodger evil, no over- 
crowding, no social problems of great magnitude. 

"* * * Had New York been told at that time 
that conditions would ever be such as they are today, 
who would have given credence to such wild state- 
ments * * * If you dio not want such condi- 
tions in your city, there is but one way to avoid 
them. See to it that you do not get them. Be alert 
and vigilant. Study present and future tendencies. 
Profit by New York's mistakes. Keep your city a city 
of homes, not a city of tenements. It is all possible, 
if you act in time. There is a time when all errors 
can be remedied with comparatively little loss; do not 
let that time go by. 

No housing evils are necessary; none need be toler- 
ated. Where they exist they are always a reflection 
upon the intelligence, right-mindedness and moral tone 
of the cornmunity."* 



* "Housing Reform," pages 8 to 12. 
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And in New York City itself, especially during the past 
year, there has been the greatest activity to put through a better 
tenement law. The present law was the best that could be ob- 
tained in 1 90 1, in the infancy of housing reform and in face of 
the abnormal land values in Manhattan and vicinity, the opposi- 
tion of powerful vested interests, and the fimi-rootedness of the 
evil. It is not Mr. Veiller and "the reformers" alone in New 
York City who are engaged in earnest effort to improve the law. 
A large commission, appointed by Mayor Gaynor and composed 
chiefly of aldermen, has been urging bills at Albany to radically 
improve the admittedly halting and insufficient regulations of the 
present law. 

And, in the very midst of all this discussion Rochester, — 
with no such problems and absolutely no apparent reason, — ^has 
passed a building code whose tenement regulations are largely 
verbatim reproduction of the discredited New Yirk code, while 
in the one most vital point of all, it is vastly worse than the New 
York code. 

This point is, the definition of ^^a tenement." In New York 
City any house or part of a house occupied by three separate fam- 
ilies doing their cooking on the premises is classed as a "tene- 
ment." The New York Tenement Department, * as well as the 
Commission, is making g^eat effort to have two-family houses 
included, as, in Chicago and Columbus ; but the three-family rule 
is the best that could be obtained up to the present time in New 
York City. That wras the rule in Rochester before the passage 
of the new Code, and is still the rule for three-story buildings. 
Now the tenement house law governing New York City is 
an act passed by the State Legislature for cities of the first class, 
namely. New York, Buffalo and (since 1908) Rochester. But 
Rochester, by its new charter of 1908 (see Section 635) asked 
for and obtained exemption from the tenement house law for 
cities of the first class and was permitted to enact its own code, 
one fruit of that liberty being the tenement provisions now under 
discussion. 

At one stroke, all two-story and attic houses are declared 
exempt from r^nlation as tenements unless they house -five or 

* See chapter on "The Three-Family Tenement versus the Two-Family 
DweUing,'* pages 34-54, Report of Tenement House Department 1909. 
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more families ! The overwhelming mass of Rochester's working 
population, like that of all the larger American cities except 
New York, is housed at present in small one- and two-story 
buildings. The worst slum conditions found in Rochester, as 
will be hereafter described, were found in these small houses, 
now specifically exempted from) tenement regulation, as appar- 
ently they have always been exempted in practice. And, as we 
shall see later, there is no corresponding r^ulation imdertaken 
of "dwellings," into which class these two-story and attic build- 
ings now fall. In the "Housing Code" of Columbus there are 
strict r^^lations concerning construction, ground areas, main- 
tenance, lighting and sanitation of all dwelling houses, even 
tho' occupied by but one family. In the "Building Code" of 
Rochester, there is no such regulation for two-story and attic 
dwellings, unless occupied by five separate families, as above.* 

That Rochester should have taken New York City as the 
"standard of excellence," when, as Mr. Veiller well says, it 
is the "horrible example," is a truly amazing thing. Why, 
rather, should not so beautiful and progressive a city as Roch- 
ester have as good a housing code as any city in America? 

I am going to compare Rochester's code with that of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, passed in March, 191 1, two months after Roches- 
ter's code took final shape. While Coltimbus is a smaller city, 
yet it has a population of 181,548, and has increased from 
125,560 in the last ten years, a gain of more than 45 per cent 
Rochester and Columbus, in present condition and future needs, 
are vastly more comparable than New York City is with either. 
I know that com[parisons are odious, and never more so than be- 
tween cities. Nevertheless the usefulness of this comparison 
must be its own excuse. I have never visited Columbus and 



* I am told that the reason for exempting two-story buildings of four 
families is that * 'there are in this city a considerable number of so-called 
Boston flats, containing two stories and four families, which are regarded as 
a very satisfactory kind of house for the purpose, and which it was thought 
by the Commission ought not to be placed in the tenement class.'* 

This can hardly be the real reason, since all apartment houses of five or 
more families are classed as ''tenements'* in the Rochester Code. Besides, 
the number of "Boston flats", as compared to the number of ordinary little 
two-story houses, or two-story and attic houses, in the whole City of Roch- 
ester is surely not considerable. And there is no sort of tenement, apart- 
ment house or multiple dwelling that does not need regulation and super- 
vision. The well-to-do, as well as the poor, deserve protection. 
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cannot be ajccused of any personal bias in comparing these 
codes. 

To begin with, Rochester's new code follows New York City 
in making the tenement "sixty feet high" the standard or unit. 
Standard r^iilations are specified for buildings of this height, 
and are modified according as the building is higher or lower 
than 60 feet. Thus the idea of the "six-story tenement" is 
planted and driven home in section after section.** Columbus 
takes the two-story tenement as the unit. On this subject I 
quote Mr. Veiller : ("Housing Reform," pages 96 and 97.) 
<<* * * No one objects to the prohibition of 
something he does not want to db * * *." It is 
a very wise maxim never to set your standards lower 
than the standards that are actually adhered to at the 
time the law is enacted. 

"If the prevailing height of tenement houses that 
are being erected in a given community is three stories 
and you are formulating a new housing law, keep the 
height that the law permits such building to be erected 
at the standard which then exists, namely, three stories. 
* * * The failure to observe these principles may 
mean that you will have a city built of six-story ten- 
ements instead of three-story dwellings, with all that 
that means in congestion of population, prevalence of 
tuberculosis and other social problems." 
In Rochester a tenement may occupy 90 per cent of a comer 
lot and 70 per cent of an interior lot. This is the New York 
City standard. In Columbus a tenement (or a dwelling) may 
not occupy more than 70 per cent of a corner lot and 50 per 
cent of an interior lot. 

In Rochester all of the ground on any lot may be covered 
if the lowest story is to be used for business purposes. Yards ( ?) 
then begin only at the second story floor beams. This is the 
New York City regulation, except that New York forbids a 
basement under the "business story" in such case, and Rochester 
does not. In Columbus the "yard" must always be on the 
ground. 

** Rooms must be 9 feet in the clear, but attic rooms need be that in only 
half their area. 
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In Rcx^ester, and in New York, fire escapes are permitted to 
encroach on the required "yard areas." In Columbus they 
are counted as a part of the lot occupied by the building. 

In Rochester a tenement may be one and one-fourth times as 
high as the widest street, and perpendicular measurement may 
be taken from any street level, which sometimes permits tene- 
ments to be considerably more than the scheduled height. In 
Columbus a building may not exceed in height the width of 
the widest street, and measurement must be taken from the 
lowest street level. 

The Rochester law is better at this point than the New York 
law which permits a tenement to be one and one-half times the 
height of the widest street. The effort of Mayor Gaynor's 
Commission was to limit all tenements to the height of the 
widest street, and to a less height in the outlying districts, in 
some degree approaching the excellence of rules now laid down 
in Chicago, for example. 

In Rochester and New York City there must be 12 feet 
clear on the ground or at second story floor beams in the rear 
of an interior-lot tenement 60 feet in height, except that four 
feet of this may come out for stairs and fire escapes. In Co- 
lumbus there can never be less than 18 feet on the ground, 
clear of fire escapes, etc., for a three-story building, and two 
feet must be added for each story. 

In Rochester, on a comer lot not extending from- street to 
street, there must be 10 per cent clear space up to 100 feet lot 
depth, and "never less than five feet," on the ground or at the 
second story floor beams, except that four feet of that may be 
taken for fire escapes, etc. In Columbus, on a comer lot, there 
can never be less than fifteen feet on the ground for a three-story 
building and two feet added for each additional story, fire 
escapes, etc., excluded. 

In Rochester, and in New York City, an "outer court" 
(court extending on one side to the street or yard) may be 12 
feet square for buildings of 60 feet down to eight feet for lower 
buildlings. In Columbus the minimum size for such a court 
for a two-story tenement is 10x20 feet, with an increase of 
two feet in each dimension for each story added; or 18x28 for 
six stories. 
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In Rochester an inner court (one enclosed on all four sides) 
must be 24x24 feet for buildings of 60 feet in height, one foot 
being added or subtracted for each 12 feet more or less. In 
Columbus, a court for a building six stories in height must be 
18x36 feet; 576 square feet to 648 square feet. The apparent 
difference is not so great till we discover that in Rochester this 
court if built on the lot line, may be reduced to half the above 
size. Of course, then, tenentents will be constructed with the 
court on the lot line! In Columbus, too, a court on the lot 
line may be built one-half the prescribed size; but this can be 
done only if the owner of the abutting premises executes for 
himself and his heirs an easement to keep the corresponding 
space upon his lot unbuilt upon and forever available for light 
and air. In Columibus, also, all courts, yards and areas must 
be properly graded and drained and, if necessary to sanitation, 
concreted. 

In Rochester one room in each apartment must have at least 
120 square feet of floor area, and the other rooms must have 
at least 70 feet. This is the present New York City standard, 
which the commission, composed mostly of aldermen, is striving 
to have changed to 150 and 90 feet. In Columbus, the re- 
quirements are respectively, 150 and 100 feet.* 

In Rochester the sole criterion as to crowding at night is 
the cubic air standard of eacli separate room, with no regard 
to whether windows open on the street or on a closed court, 
or whether the family is so composed that doors of communicat- 
ing rooms would be left open at night. The rule is that there 
must be 600 cubic feet of air for each person over twelve and 
300 for each person under that ag^?. That would mean that in 
the largest room of minimum requirement (120 sq. ft., with a 
nine- foot ceiling)** a nUan and wife could not sleep. In the 
smaller permitted rooms (70 sq. ft.) two boys of thirteen could 
not sleep. It is absolute folly to suppose that such a rule is 
going to be enforced. Such small rooms should not be per- 
mitted. 



N 



* This rule does not apply to the kitchen if there are at least three other 
rooms of prescribed size. 

** Attic rooms need have nine feet ceiling in only half their area. No such 
concession is made in Columbus, where 8>^ feet is the rule for all rooms. 
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In Columbus, the minimum size for one room is 150 sq. ft, 
wSth 8i foot ceiling, giving 1,275 cubic feet of air. The 
smaller rooms give 850 cu. ft. The rule about overcrowding is 
as follows: 

"Sec 100. Overcrowding. If a room in a ten- 
ement house or dwelling house is overcrowded, the 
health department may order the number of persons 
sleeping or living in said room to be so reduced that 
there shall not be less than six hundred cubic feet 
of air to each person over twelve years of age, and 
four hundred cubic feet of air to each child imder 
twelve years of age occupying such room." 
This is a sensible rule. A room of even the smallest al- 
lowed dimensions (100 square feet) upon a comer, with ample 
windows on two streets, and opening into a sitting room or 
private hall of required dimensions, might be a reasonably 
healthful place for three people to sleep. If, by reason of a 
room receiving light and air from! a court, or for any other 
reason, the health department thinks that the larger iXK>ni should 
not be occupied by more than two adults or three children tuider 
twelve, the number of occupants miay be thus restricted. Like- 
wise it may be forbidden that more than two children sleep in a 
smaller room. In Rochester's former code, quite similar powers 
were lodged in the health office, but they are taken away by 
the new code. 

In Rochester (and New York City) the window area of a 
room must be i-io of the floor area. In Columbus the win- 
dow area must be 1-8 of the floor area. Power is also given the 
Health Department "to require the walls and ceiling of every 
room that does not open directly on the street or yard to be 
kalsomined white or painted with white paint when neces- 
sary to improve the lighting of such room." 

In Rochester, bath-room and water-closet windows need be 
only 1x3 feet, and may open on court offsets, and mere vent 
shafts but 4x5 feet for buildings six stories high. In Colum- 
bus every such compartment must have a window of at least 
six feet area, opening, the same as any other room, on the street 
or yard or a court of the required dimensions.* 



* As an instance of the "irreducible minimum" prevailing everywhere in 
the tenement regulations of Rochester, a water closet need be but 2 feet 4 
inches wide. In Columbus it must be 3 feet wide. 
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In Rochester provisions for lighting halls and stairs are 
singularly inadequate. Unless there are more than two fam- 
ilies on a floor or the building exceeds four stories in height, 
there are no requirements except a roof skylight over the stair 
well. Where there are more than two families on a floor or 
the tenement* is five or more stories in height, one window at 
the end of the hall, (or at every 20 feet on the side) opening 
upon a street, yard or court, or court offset will fulfill the law. 
This miight leave somte of the halls and stairs nearly dark. 
There are no provisions for artificial lighting in day time. In 
Columbus, at least one window must be at the end of the hall, 
and - 

♦ * * "Where the public halls and stairs are 
not sufficiently lighted to permit a person to read ordi- 
nary newspaper print in every part thereof without the - 
aid of artificial light, the owner of such house shall 
keep a proper light burning in the hallway, near the 
stairs upon each floor, as may be necessary, from 
sunrise to sunset.** 
In Rochester a tenement house must be fireproof if it ex- 
ceeds four stories. In New York City it must be fireproof if it 
exceeds six stories "or parts of stories." But the diff^erence is 
not so great as appears, since a basement (see Sec. 4, "Defi- 
nitions") is not "a story" in Rochester,! and is a story in 
New York City. From the wording of the ordinance, it seems 
rather doubtful if an attic is counted as a story in Rochester. 
In Columbus a tenement exceeding three stories must be fire- 
proof and a basement six feet high counts as a "story." In 
three-story tenements, all halls, shafts! and staircases must be 
fireproof, without transoms and with self-closing doors. No 
wooden tenements of more than two stories or housing more 
than two families can be erected hereafter. 



* Or appartment house. 

** In the New York City Code, (Sec. 74), there is provision for da3rtime 
lighting in halls that are not light enough to permit a person to read in every 
part of them. 

t See next chapter for two-story and basement almshouse hospital. 

X In Columbus and in New York City all vent shafts and other shafts must 
be fire proof. In Rochester, light, air or vent shafts not exceeding 25 sq. ft. 
in area '*may be built of four-by-four wood studs covered with metal lath 
and plaster, and with metal fire stops at each floor." 
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In Rochester there is no prohibition against placing fire 
escapes in courts.* In Columbus all fire escapes must descend 
to the street or open yard. In addition, all closed courts both 
in Columbus and New York City must have a horizontal air 
intake not less than three feet wide by seven feet high, un- 
obstructed to street or yard, — a thing not required in Rochester. 
Only thus can the air in courts be renewed.** The opening to 
street or yard affords an extra avenue of escape in case of fire. In 
view of the fact that such closed courts have been known to 
constitute roasting pens, the provisions of Rochester's new build- 
ing code are nothing less than astounding. 

So, also' are the provisions for halls and staircases. Colum- 
bus-requires at least two independent flights of stairs, with sep- 
arate entrance, for every tenement intended to be occupied by 
two or more families above the first story. . Rochester requires 
at least one flight of stairs from the entrance floor to the roof! 
*** * * and every non-fireproof tenement house 
containing over twenty-six apartments or suites of 
rooms above the entrance story, shall also have an' ad- 
ditional flight of stairs for every additional twenty-six 
apartments or fraction thereof." 
Halls and stairs shall be three feet in the clear, t Think of 
twenty-six families above the first story of a non-fireproof build- 
ing in a panic pouring down one three-foot non-fireproof stair- 
way (winding stairs are not prohibited) through dim, smoke- 
filled three- foot halls! When there are from twenty-six to 
fifty-two families, and a second stairway is required, it may end, 
not in a street or yard, but in an inner court "which connects 
directly with the street;" a vague phrase indeed, since the code 
definition of an "inner court" is one "not extending to the street 
or yard." 

If the tenement is "fire proof," one three-foot stairway (per- 



* Treads of fire escapes are required to be 8 inches broad in Columbus, 
and 6 inches broad in Rochester, which is not safe. The Rochester section 
winds up with this loose paragraph : **Any other plan of outside iron stair 
fire escapes substantially as above required, shall be sufficient if approved by 
the bureau.'* 

** Air in courts may be so stagnant or foul that, like the one described in 
Rochester, on page 82, the tenants prefer to keep their windows closed. 

t 3 f t. 6 in. from the entrance up to and including stair enclosures. 
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haps winding) may answer for thirty-six apartnteits or suites 
of rooms above the entrance story, and two stairways for from 
thirty-six to seventy-two families. 

Columbus (New York City also) requires that doors to roof 
scuttles and bulkheads shall never be locked, but may be bolted 
or hooked oa the inside; also that the 3tairs to such escapes 
shall never be located in a closet or room, but always in a public 
hall. The Rochester Code does not specify such requirements, 
and on pages 81-83 will be cited instances where s^atts or 
ladders were not anywhere in sight. 

In Rochester, and in New York City, where the owner does 
not reside in the building, there must be a resident janitor or 
houskeeper in a tenement or apartment house of nine or more 
families, if the bureau of buildings so requires; in Columbus 
there must be one for six or more famlilies, if the health depart- 
ment so requires. (See on page 81 description of a dirty ten- 
emlent of many families where no housekeeper or janitor re- 
sides.) 

In Rochester, where another building is placed upon the same 
lot with a tenement, there must be an open space between of 
24 feet, if one or both buildings are 60 feet high. In Colum^ 
bus there mtust be 24 feet between the buildings if either of them 
is a tenement and one is two stories high; if neither is a ten- 
ement, the space must be at least 20 feet between two-story 
dwellings occupied by single families. In the Rochester Code 
there is nothing about dwelling houses, even though occupied 
by as many as four tenant families, which would be classed 
as tenements in Columbus or New York City. 

In the Rochester Code there is no prohibition against tene- 
ment apartments being used as lodging houses or places of 
public assemblage. These are things forbidden in Columbus. 
The "lodger evil" in tenemients is recognized as a great one from 
both a sanitary and moral point of view. Mr. Edward T. Hart- 
man, Secretary of the Massachusetts Civic League, recites a 
case of a family of father, mother, one child and sixteen adult 
lodgers. (See The Survey, psige 1069, March 25, 1911.) 

See page 79 of this Report for a worse case found in Roch- 
ester. . ^ 

In Columbus, also, no part of a tenement house room can 
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be partitioned or curtsuned off, unless it has a separate window 
and a floor area of at least lOO square feet* There is nothing 
on this subject in the Rochester Code. However, alcove rooms 
come under the same rule as regular rooms of 70 square feet 
area. 

In Colimibus no tenement house or dwelling house may here- 
after be erected without one side having an unobstructed front- 
age on a street, or upon a public alley at least sixteen feet in 
width ; except that dwelling houses may face on a general court 
wliich opens on a street and which is not less than 30 feet in 
width nor more than twice as long as wide. The Rochester 
Code lacks any regulations of this nature for either tenements 
or dwelling houses, the nearest approach being that 

"No separate tenement house shall hereafter be erect- 
ed upon the rear of a lot fifty feet or less in width 
where there is a tenement house on the front of said 
lot, nor upon the front of any such lot upon the rear of 
which there is a tenement house." 
In Columbus, even in two^room apartments, privacy is guard- 
ed by requiring access to a water closet, without passing through 
any bedroom. Two one-room apartments may be served by one 
closet, in which case it must be located in a public hall and 
provided with lock and key. In Rochester, privacy is guarded 
only in three-room apartments. Three one-room apartments 
may be served by one water closet, and there is no rule pre- 
venting this being so located that the persons from two apart- 
ments would have to invade the one-room apartment contain- 
ing the closet;** or, the common closet may be situated in the 
cellar, — a thing forbidden by the Columbus Code. 

I have made but occasional reference to the sanitary regu- 
lations for dwelling houses in the Columibus Code, since Roch- 
ester has no similar regulations with which to compare them. 
The report of my inspection of some of Rochester's dwelling 
houses will, I trust, sufficiently illustrate the need of such regu- 
lations. In order to illustrate what could be done, I will only 



* The same rule holds in New York City, except that the floor area must 
be 70 feet. 

*♦ See on page 79 a case in point found in Rochester. 
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say that the Columbus code carefully regulates dwdling- houses 
occupied by a single family, prescribing the ground area, room 
area, light, ventilation, water supply, water doset fadlities, and 
other matters important to safety, health and decency. 

Rochester's building code has practically nothing to say about 
existing tenement buildings, except the vague general state- 
ment that "this ordinance is hereby declared to be remedial, 
and to be construed liberally to bring about the greatest public 
good and the least individual hardship." It would appear that 
it is "the least individual hardship" to owners which is ensured. 
Article I says: 

"No provision of this ordinance shall be construed 
to require any change in, alteration of or addition to 
an existing building or structure, or the premises con- 
nected therewith, unless specifically stated to so apply." 
The Housing Code of Columbus requires owners of existing 
tenements and dwelling houses to bring faulty structures up to 
a certain specified standard; when necessary, to add windows, 
cut courts or shafts, substitute glass for wooden panels in doors, 
install water closets, and to concrete cellar floors and plaster 
cellar ceilings to keep dampness out of the house. 

The Rochester building code prohibits the occupancy of 
tenement house cdlars or basements for living purposes, except 
that the janitor and family may occupy five rooms in the base- 
ment, under conditions requiring excdlent basemsent sanitation. 
In Colurribus, no basement in any tenement or dwelling house 
hereafter erected can be occupied for living purposes, other than 
cooking and laundry work. And no basement in any building 
previously erected can be occupied except the health department 
gives a certificate that it is "fit for human habitation." 

In the Rochester building code, under the head of "Danger- 
ous Structures," it is stated that a building which shall appear 
to the building bureau to be 

"* * * especially dangerous by reason of bad con- 
dition of walls, overloaded floors, defective construc- 
tion and lack of guards against fire, or other causes, 
shall be held to be unsafe." 
and shall be posted as such, and no one may enter it. Also, 
the building bureau may order removed a building of any kind 
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in violation of city or State law, as a common nuisance. It Is 
evident that health conditions or sanitation were not thought 
of in framing these sections or they would have received some 
mention. 

In Columbus the owner or person in control of a tenement 
must file in the health department a notice containing his name 
and address, location and description of the property, ntimber 
of apartments and number of rooms and families in each apart- 
ment. 

"The health department is hereby charged with the 
enforcement of all the provisions of this ordinance 
relative to the maintainance of tenement houses and 
dwelling houses, and the provisions relative to changes 
in such house involving the lighting, ventilation or 
sanitation thereof. The building department is hereby 
charged with the enforcement of the remaining pro- 
visions of this ordinance." 
In Columbus, also, the health department may issue an order 
vacating a house by reason of "defects in the drainage, 
plumlbing, ventilation, or of the construction of the same, or 
by reason of the existence on the premises of a nuisance likely 
to cause sickness among the occupants of said house." 



Now let us turn to the housing conditions actually observed 
in my brief survey of Rochester : Conditions which should have 
first received the careful study of a Commission charged with 
the supremiely important task of drafting a building code for a 
growing industrial city. Had there been named on this Com- 
mission any member of the Health Bureau, any sanitarian, or 
any one of several public-spirited men and women whom I 
met in Rochester, it is impossible that such patent and crying 
needs could have been totally overlooked. 

As already stated, the overwhelming mass of Rochester's 
working population now live in small one- and two-story houses. 
It is claimed that an unusually large proportion of these houses 
are owned by their occupants, and I am prepared to believe it.* 
Nevertheless, thousands of families of small means, depending 
upon a daily wage, live in smlall rented houses, and it is essential 

* But even these houses, and all residences everywhere, need a code for 
sanitary construction and maintenance. 
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to their physical, social and moral welfare that there should 
be enlightened municipal supervision in erection, maintenance 
and sanitation of these houses. Here are some of the conditions 
observed in Rochester : 

Off Monroe avenue, in the heart of Rochester, is a dusty court 
without a spear of grass, punctuated by broken down and over- 
flowing garbage and ash barrels and littered with paper and 
broken glass. This court is lined with two-story houses, some of 
them! presenting a very dilapidated appearance, and all of .them 
having the lower floor on a level with the groimd — an un- 
sanitary arrangement which should not be i)ermitted in future 
building. These houses are three rooms deep, the middle room 
receiving light and air only over a dwarf partition. The m;id- 
dle room lacks privacy, being used as a passage-way. I did 
not determine how many families live in each of these houses. 
No one in the party spoke the language of the people, and there 
were so many persons accompanying me that it would have 
been an unpardonable intrusion to have entered and closely 
scrutinized the apartments. There is said to be a water closet 
for each two families. I did not verify this statement. The 
houses had the appearance of being much crowded and the 
presence of a large numiber of young men on a Sunday after- 
noon when I again looked into this court, leads me to believe 
that the "lodger evil" is prevalent in this court. Many of the 
houses appeared to be in a state of great disrepair. They rent 
for $5.00 and $6.00 a month. I am; informed that last year 
there were many cases of pneumonia and other diseases in this 
court. The children from here attend Monroe (or No. 15) 
school. 

The upper stories of many of the business blocks on the main 
streets in this vicinity are used as tenements. Many of the 
back yards of these buildings, at the time of my inspection, 
contained enomHotis quantities of garbage, ashes, manure, tin 
cans and unclassified refuse, the very small space at the rear 
often being completely covered. The children of these ten- 
ements have absolutely no yard in which to play. Flat and 
apartment blocks have been built within a year in which almost 
the whole ground space is covered, and light is very insufficient 
because of the proximity of other buildings. An expensive 
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apartment house on Monroe Avenue has had one side darkened 
by a store built flush up to it. The owner, because of this, has 
been refused a promised loan on this property. Whether the 
owner of the apartnuent house is to blame for having built up 
to his line, or the fault is with the builder of the store, I do 
not know. But, in the public interest, there should be regula- 
tions which anticipate and prevent such occurrences. ( See page 
69 of this Report. 

Rochester's Building Code (Sec. 403) specifically states that 
the owner of any tenement house shall 

"* ♦ * j^g^p (•igjm and free from any accumu- 
lation of dirt, filth or garbage or other matter in or 
on the same, or in the yards, courts, shafts, passages, 
areas or alleys connected with or belonging to the 
same." 
Many of the upper stories of these business blocks are tene- 
ments in the meaning of the present "Code," and all small 
houses containing three or more families were tenements in the 
meaning of the code just displaced. I know that the Health 
Bureau has made strenuous but ineffectual efforts to compel 
the enforcement of this law. Consequently the condition in 
many of thp yards or alleys at the rear of tenemtent and apart- 
ment houses, or houses surrounding a court, is indeed a deplor- 
able feature of the housing problem. Such places were noted 
at Monroe and Court, back of State Street, between Brown and 
Jay streets, Monroe and Union, Court and Chestnut; in the rear 
of many places on Monroe Avenue; in an alley between E^t 
Avenue and William Street; on Toronto Street (or alley); 
in the rear of two crowded tenements on Scio Street, and, as 
already stated,* on many premises in the more closely settled 
parts of the Italian quarter. I certainly think that the City of 
Rochester is not doing its duty towards these people or the 
community at large, to suffer such hideous accumulations of 
garbage, ashes, manure and rubbish of every sort to remain 
upon the premises. I agree with the policeman in the Italian 
quarter, who said: "The City is at fault, not these people;" 
for Rochester assumes to collect and dispose of all this waste 
material; and nowhere is it so important to perform this duty 

* In chapter on "Collection and Disposal of Garbage and Other Refuse.** 
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faithfully as on the premises of the poor. And this might in- 
spire them to clean up and beautify their yards. It was a touch- 
ing sight, in one small back yard crowded with ash barrels and 
other i;efuse, to see a child's tiny garden, fenced off with sticks, 
in which a few g^een things managed to grow. 

The evils of the rear-lot dwelling, the basement dwelling 
ajnd the conversion of small houses meant for one family into 
multiple dwellings are all easily found in Rochester. In fact, 
all of these conditions were sometimes found on a single prem- 
ises. For example, on a small lot on Chatham street, there is a 
small house on the street line, and another crowded in at the 
rear. In the house in front live two (probably three) famiilies. 
The three-room basement is occupied by a man and his wife 
and two children, with some fifteen or twenty-five men lodgers. 
There are five beds. The overflow sleeps on the floor. The 
wife, with a baby in her arms, was a pleasant-looking woman, 
and the damp, imwholesome place, with one interior dark room, 
was nevertheless neat and clean. Such people do not imder- 
stand that there is anything wrong with this way of living. 

In a dark and filthy basement on Kelly Street, with two rooms, 
and an alcove just large enough to hold a bed, a man and a 
vvoman were both asleep, the woman with a whiskey bottle be- 
side her. There were several small children in a pitiable state 
of neglect. The lice were so thick on these poor children's 
heads that they looked as if sprinkled with bran. The water 
closet, off of one of the bedrooms, is used by both men and 
women from the portion of the house above the basem'ent. A 
rear dwelling was being erected on this lot, within five feet of 
the house in front. There is much building in the rear in this 
neighborhood, as in the Italian quarter. 

In a Baden Street basement, with two families overhead, 
live a mother and five children. The landlord lives above. The 
place was poorly lighted. There was evidence of dampness 
on the walls of the J>asement. A girl of ten or twelve was at 
home from school taking care of the baby while the mother 
was out at work. 

The condition of the children in some of the places de- 
sWribed [in this chapter — the vermin-infested heads, the dirt 
eczemas upon faces and hands, the bow legs and poor little 
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rickety bodies — is something to wring the heart. It did wring 
the mother hearts of some of the good women who accompanieci 
me, and I believe they will not rest until Rochester's fame as 
a "city of homes" shall emlbrace something like home for these 
poor little offspring of poverty and ignorance. 

The social workers who are struggling so bravely with these 
problems have my profound admiration and respect. In the 
chapter on "School Sanitation" I shall say something of what 
they are doing, in cooperation with the Health Bureau and other 
organizations, to improve conditions, especially for children.* 

That Rochester already has some tenement blocks unfit for 
habitation, and that in these (and in some of the small houses 
which ought to be classed as tenements) a dangerous congestion 
exists, can no longer be denied. Just how many such places 
there are will not be known until some one makes an exhaust- 
ive study to ascertain. The Chief of Police tells me that there 
are many cases of over-crowding in room^ here and there in 
the city. He mentioned a case reported to him by a patrolman 
the previous night, of five persons in two beds in a room' eight 
by nine feet on Joseph Avenue. Here are some of the features 
observed by me in a hasty visit to a tenement on Front Street. 
The undesirable conditions for living in many of the tenements on 
Front street are notorious, and should have been remedied. (I 
trust that the new playground wanted for Front Street dis- 
trict has been secured ere this.) 

The building here referred to is of brick, four stories high, 
and in a state of extreme dilapidation. The building covers 
the whole of the lot from ground to roof. The lower story is 
used for business purposes. Several families live on each of the 
three upper floors; just how many could not be ascertained 
because most of the tenants were absent and the apartments 
locked. There is but one flight of stairs, steep and winding. 
The iron fire escape, on the front of the building only, is ac- 
cessible on each floor from a hall window and from a window 
of one front apartment. This does not fulfill the requirements 
of Section 378 of the new code, which says: 

^Every tenemtent house over two stories in height. 



((' 



* I visited the Baden Street Settlement and the Housekeeping Center on 
Davis Street. The work of these social centers is most inspiring and should 
have the hearty support of Rochester. 
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- now or hereafter constructed, shall have fire escapes 
opening directly from at least one room or private hall 
in each apartment at each story above the ground floor, 
and otherwise constructed as provided in this ordi- 
nance." 

The stairway of the fire escape is narrow, probably 24 inches. 
There is an opening to the roof under the skylight, but there 
was no ladder anywhere in sight.* 

The halls were very poorly lighted and dirty. In one room 
overlooking the river was found a family of five persons. In 
another room 10x12 feet, three (and possibly four) people 
live. One, a man, appeared to be iU, possibly with tuberculosis. 
The women were doing a washing, and in this way they earn 
their living. With the bed, couch, table, tubs, and stove with 
the boiler on, there was scarcely room to move in the hot and 
steamy atmosphere. One should be afraid to receive clothing 
laundered in such a place. However, the room was compar- 
atively clean and orderly, and the occupants entirely respectable- 
appearing elderly people. They complained because, while they 
had to pay "ten shillings" a week for their rcx>m, the halls and 
water closet were so filthy. This, in spite of Section 403 of the 
Rochester Code, which makes it the duty of every owner to 
"thoroughly cleanse" and "keep clean" all parts of a tenement 
house and premises at all times. It is specifically stated that 
this section applies to buildings "now or hereafter constructed." 

All the families are compelled to use the same water closet. 
This, situated in a partitioned-off part of a hall, has a wet 
wooden floor and is unventilated. The closet, of an unsanitary 
hopper type, was extremely filthy. A large wet, moldy area in 
the ceiling, from which the plaster had partly fallen, was found 
to be caused by copious droppings from the water closet on 
the floor above. A respectable-appearing woman living in this 
tenement complained that the slate sink (in the hall where the 
water supply must be obtained) was commonly used as a urinal; 
also, that the water closet was used by people coming up from 
the street. There is no janitor service in this building. 

The rear of the building is sheer upon the river. Tenants 



* These observations about fire protection were made for me after I had 
left Rochester. I failed to determine the facts on my inspection. 
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Stated that they threw their garbage and ashes into the river. 
It is probable that more offensive material is often throwti there 
from necessity. I am informed that the owner, since my visit, 
has installed a closet on each floor. He says I cost him 
$200.00. A compliance with ordinary rules of sanitation 
and safety from fire would cost him' many times that amount. 

Three lodging houses on Front Street were cursorily inspected. 
Ten to twenty-five cents a night is charged. All the buildings 
were foimd in a dilapidated condition, and two were filthy. 
One contained a dark hall and dark unventilated rooms. The 
large dormitories of one of these places were as filthy and re- 
pulsive as any I have ever seen. A respectable woman whose 
own home was very neat, called us in and complained bitterly 
because of the lodging house last referred to. The windows of 
her house, in the rear of her little shop, open on the same filthy 
court. She said she had tb keep them closed because chamber 
slops were thrown from the windows of this lodging house, 
and the air of the court was too foul to be breathed. The home 
of this woman, in the rear of her little second-hand store, was 
not only very clean and neat, but it was decorated with pic- 
tures and many pretty hand-made things which showed refine- 
ment of feeling and a love of the beautiful. The womlan told 
us, in dramatic Italian-English, that they owned this property, 
that her husband died recently of tuberculosis, that only the 
day before she had buried a child; that she was trying to run 
the little store and keep the rest of her family together, and 
that life was made wretched for her because of the condition 
of the court on which her house windows oi>ened, and the per- 
formances of the people in the lodging house.* 

The danger of fire in these lodging houses was apparent, tho' 
timie did not admit of investigating heating apparatus and con>- 
struction and condition of cellars. Two of the lodging houses 
are heated partly or wholly by stoves. In one of them Hiere are 
forty beds on three floors, no handrails on the stairs, rear stair- 
way closed and locked, and no fire escapes except rope ladders 

* Some of these lodg^ing houses should be looked after from the standpoint 
of morals as well as sanitation. In one of them, "for men only'*, a "women's 
toilet*' was indicated. In another lodging house much women*8 clothing 
was found in a room which evidently was not intended to be seen by our 
party, as the rickety door was barricaded. We pushed it open. 
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provided by the young proprietor — a boy under 20 — ^who wished 
I would get the owner of the building to put them on, as he 
was often "worried," and had requested it more than once. 

One of the other lodging houses (the worst one) had a fire 
escape, but the exit windows were covered with iron gratings 
which would have been difficult to remove, and the escape 
ended in the cluttered filthy inner court already described. 

A very well-known "block," a dilapidated, crowded four- 
story building on Monroe Avenue, has a front stairway without 
hand rails, and with badly worn treads, and an iron fire-escape 
in the rear, which descends only to the bottom of the second 
story. Ashes in wooden barrels were found against the house 
imder the outside wooden stairway in the rear. In another 
part of this block, reached by separate entrance, them 
is no fire escape, and it was explained that persons in the upper 
stories could escape to the roof of an adjacent building by a 
ladder at the scuttle. However, inspection showed the absence 
of any ladder. 

In a building adjacent to the above-described block is 
a moving picture theater. I found proper exits provided, with 
automatic opening devices, and the lantern was well protected. 
However, I foimd under this place a totally dark cellar, with 
wooden beaims and unplastered ceiling, and with many cords 
of dry wood stored under an unused wooden stairway. A wide 
open archway communicates with the room in which the heat- 
ing furnace is situated. There was much wood stored here, 
also, as well as old rags, paint brushes and varnish cans. Large 
pieces of wood lay in contact with the pile of ashes on the 
cellar floor. Unprotected gas jets flared under the bare wooden 
beams of the ceiling. 

Some handsome three-story apartment houses on Williams 
Street are without fire escapes, and in two of them two turns 
in the stairs give five triangular steps from one story to an- 
other. There is but one stairway in each of these build- 
ings, and an outside wooden stairway in the rear. In each of 
two other Williams Street apartment houses, there are two 
straight stairwajrs, but stairways and halls are very poorly 
lighted, and there is no fire escape. The fire marshal was with 
me when I inspected these four buildings. He told me that fire 
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escapes had been ordered some weeks before. I went back and 
asked the owner of them all, who claimed to know nothing about 
any fire escapes having been ordered. 

In the rear of many residences and apartment houses, were 
found ashes in wooden barrels, often (as at the Monroe Avenue 
place described) directly under wooden stairs. Here I found the 
ash chute used for garbage! In the crowded residence districts, 
especially along Baden Street, wooden ash barrels were foimd 
close to houses, sheds or wooden fences. 

A little five-cent theater in the Italian district, is in an old shell 
of a building which also houses a bake oven. The rear exit 
from the theater is down a narrow steep incline flanked on either 
side by garbage cans, ash receptacles and general wreckage; 
just the place for a fire to start. 

The Chamber of Commerce is a fire-proof office building 
ten stories high. There is but one stairway which, for the two 
lower stories, winds. The stairs are 3 ft. 7 in. and 3 ft. 4 in. 
wide. There is no fire escape. The office floors and furniture 
and the doors and casings, etc., are of wood. There are three 
elevators. At the foot of one of the elevator shafts, in the 
dark space, under the winding stairw^ay, was found a disorderly 
accumiulation of miscellaneous articles which might easily af- 
ford lodging for some inflammable stuff that would start a 
smudge and a panic among the hundreds of people occupying 
offices in this building. One does not like to think what might 
happen on those narrow, winding stairs. Fire escapes had 
just been ordered on this building, which is sixteen years old.* 

A large and popular department store, which has a salesroom, 
and also toilets for many of the clerks, in the basement, has no 
direct exit from basement to street. This is in violation of the 
building code. Much combustible material, excelsior, etc., was 
found close to the foot of the elevator shaft. ^ 

I mlade no study of the conditions as to fire risk in the fac- 
tories, but, in view of the laxity found to prevail in apartment 
houses, lodging houses, school houses, bakeries, and public 
buildings, I am moved to quote a part of a letter, by Edwin A. 



* I am informed that a similar situation in the Wilder Building is to be 
remedied by fire escapes already ordered. 
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Riimball, apropos of the Triagle building fire in New York City. 
It is published in the Post-Express : 

"The recommendation now being made to New 
York can be made to Rochester also. First, we need a 
law that will fix responsibility for these things. Sec- 
ond, a fire preventive bureau to make such traps im- 
possible. Third, the training. of all employees to fire 
drills. Fourth, the installation of automatic sprinklers. 
Fifth, and this above all else, an awakening of public 
opinion to sustain the enforcement of these laws. Let 
it not be said that we need to bum 150 of our wives, 
mothers and daughters to teach us this awful lesson/' 
The Rochester Chamber of Commerce has published alto- 
gether the best pamphlets upon "Preventic«i of Fire" that I 
have seen. I recommend their careful study to all the people 
of Rochester, including the fire Marshal. 

Three lodging houses, run on a philanthropic basis, were in- 
spected. A "Rescue Mission" on Front Street has 280 beds, 
front and rear stairway and fire escapes; good modem plumb- 
ing, and good lighting and ventilation for the most part. Most 
of the "cubicles," or little partitioned-off sleeping apartments, 
have ventilation openings near the floor; such openings should 
be made in all cases. The reading room off of the street would 
be greatly improved by introduction of prism glass transoms 
to throw the light to rear portions of the room. I heard much 
praise for the fine work of this institution and its manager. 

A lodging house for self-supporting working men and wom- 
en is maintained by a charitable organization on Exchange 
Street, and has accommodations for over a hundred people. 
The usual charge is twenty-five cents a night. A special fea- 
ture is rooms shut of? froml noise for night workers who must 
sleep by day. There are good toilets and lavatories, with hot 
and cold water, liquid soap and sanitary pai)er towels. Both 
tub and showed baths are furnished. The cubicles in which a 
single bed is placed are 8 ft. 2 in. x 6 ft. 6 in. The bedding was 
good and clean. Wire netting is placed over the tops of the 
cubicles, but they are greatly lacking in ventilation. Open 
spaces should be cut out all around next the floor. Special 
separate quarters are provided free in this institution for home- 
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less men sent by the city. There are fire escapes on this build- 
ing. 

An Industrial Home conducted by the same organization has 
many interesting features, including a tailor shop and a fur- 
niture-repairing shop. The place was clean, and had fire 
escapes, good sanitary plumbing, shower and tub baths, liquid 
soap, fresh sheets with each new occupant, good beds in well- 
ventilated rooms. The dining room and kitchen are fairly well 
equipped, but both rooms are poorly lighted and wretchedly ven- 
tilated. 

In summarizing the housing problem in Rochester, it should 
be said that a real solution will embrace all tenements and 
apartments houses and all dwelling houses and lodging houses. 
And a real solution will embrace many factors not at first ap- 
parent, such as prescribed zones for industrial plants, cheap 
and convenient street-car transit to and from all parts of the 
city, and the proper laying out of minor residence streets. Many 
workingmen in Rochester are said to be paying 26 per cent of 
their income for rent, yet living in congested and unwholesome 
quarters. There is no occasion for this sort of thing. A con- 
siderable proportion of these people could acquire such homes 
as I saw on Zimbrich Street, where "model cottages" have been 
erected on a philanthropic-business basis, on lots 32x97 feet, 
and near a car line. The houses include reception hall, parlor, 
dining room and kitchen, three bedrooms and a bath-room. 
They sell for $2,275 ; $150.00 cash, and the remjainder on weekly 
$5.00 payments. Smaller and correspondingly cheaper houses 
could be built and sold on the same plan. However, it must be 
remembered that "model houses" and "model tenements," in 
the absence of any just and comprehensive housing legislation, 
constitute hardly a drop in the bucket for solution of the hous- 
ing problem. The whole question needs to be worked out by 
intelligent and painstaking study, and under the guidance of 
housing experts. Mr. Veiller, in his two books, "Housing 
Reform" and "A Modd Tenement House Law,"* has supplied 
definite and detailed information upon every necessary point 



♦These books placed on sale, respectively, in March and April, 1910, 
should, I think, have been most carefully studied by any Commission under- 
taking to frame a new building Code for Rochester. 
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which no city, earnest in securing a good code, will neglect to 
study. 

Mr. Charles Mulford Robinson, in his latest book," "Width 
and Arrangement of Streets," throws much light on one of the 
fundamental housing problems, namely the cost of land and 
of street improvement and, consequently, the number of houses 
(or rcxMns) which must be built upon an acre of land to give 
an adequate profit on the investment Mr. Robinson advocates 
a change in street planning so that there m)ay be cheaper "minor 
residential districts" with streets suited in width to the needs 
of residents, and not "standardized" for a "traffic" which never 
will, or never should, flow through them. The problems dis- 
cussed in this book are vital, and the book is one which will 
richly repay all students of street extension and of housing, in 
Rochester and elsewhere. 

In closing this chapter I cannot do better than to quote the 
following selected paragraphs from Mr. Veiller's final chapter 
of "Dont's" in "Housing Reform." They suit the case as well 
as if they had been written specifically for Rochester: 

"Don't let your city become a city of tenements. 
^ Keep it a city of homes. 

"Don't imagine there is no necessity for action be- 
cause conditions in your city are not as bad as they 
are elsewhere. 

"Don't attempt to legislate first and investigate 
afterward. 

"Don't permit any new houses to be built that do 
not have adequate light and ventilation and proper 
sanitation. 

"Don't l^slate merely for the present. 
"Don't permit the growth of new slums. Preven- 
tion is better than cure. 

"Don't permit houses unfit for human habitation 
to be occupied. 

"Don't urge the destruction of unsanitary build- 
ings. Keep them empty if they are not fit for human 
habitation. 

"Don't tolerate the lodger evil. Nip it in the bud. 
"Don't allow the enforcement of housing laws to be 
nullified by politicians." 



/ 
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NOTE 

As my time for investigation of housing conditions was necessarily brief, 
I here append a report made by a member of the editorial board of The 
Common Good^ and published in the June, 1911, number of that magazine, 
together with the report of vay final address (May 12) in Convention hall. 
What is here reported emphasizes my statements concerning both housing 
evils and the **sweated" manufacture of clothing in the homes of the poor. 
I wish to commend the closing editorial paragraph. 

*'(1) One basement home, occupied by a family of eight, consists of two 
rooms and a very small alcove or closet. The front room which has two 
small windows and a door leading to the outside, is furnished with a cook 
stove, a sewing machine, table and one or two chairs. The alcove or closet 
is only large enough for a single bed, aud has no window. 

The back room has one window. In this room the furniture consists of a 
full size bed, a chair, and a sink with cold water. The entire place is filthy 
and damp. The beds were in a frightful condition. On one there were no 
pillows and the only covering a mass of rags. The large bed had pillows 
but no sheets, pillow cases or covering except a feather tick. The two child- 
ren, who were at home, had barely clothing to cover them, and were dirty 
and looked sadly in need of care. One child was eating his dinner of soup 
and bread. The table was covered with dirty dishes, the same evidently 
being used over and over without washing. 

(2) A house in the rear. The entrance in a small shed, with a pile of filthy 
rubbish. Upon opening the door, there is just a passage way between the 
bed and the wall. At the end of the aisle or passage is the stove. At the 
foot of the bed are two chairs, the mother sitting on one, sewing on coats. 
In front of her a table with dirty dishes and a few crusts of bread. On the 
other chair was the food which was being prepared by the oldest girl, assist- 
ed by the mother. The mother, very thinly clad, witn no shoes or stockings, 
and five children with scarcely enough to cover them. The children, witii 
sore throats, coughing and spitting, were lying on the coats, which were 
thrown on the bed as soon as finished. 

(3) The next case, the rooms were in fair condition. The family consist- 
ing of father, mother, and two children. The children were moderately sick 
with scarlet fever, and the place was quarantined, but the mother was work- 
ing on coats in the home. The case was reported to the Board of Health, 
which sent some one to warn them, but she still went out morning and night 
for the work. The case was again reported to the Health Bureau and an 
officer was sent to watch the house, as the family were going out, mingling 
with others in a congested neighborhood in spite of the warning. 

When the officer left in the morning, she again attempted to go with the 
work, but was warned back. She thought it all very foohsh as the children 
were not confined to the house. 

(4) In another place, a family of seven were found, living in two rooms. 
The front room is fairly light, having three windows. The furniture con- 
sists of a bed, sewing machine, table and a few chairs. The back room is 
dark, having one small window. In this room the mother was washing, the 
dinner was cooking, and a child was in bed. The beds had no sheets or 
pillow cases. The children had practically no clothing on, and the mother 
no shoes or stockings. One child had sore throat and was also suffering 
from tuberculosis. The house was dirty, and the mother said she had no 
time to clean the house, but would try the next day to wash the child's 
head." 

Booker Washington has said, **It is not so much what you will do with the 
negro as what the negro will do with you and your civilization. The negro 
can afford to be wronged. The white man cannot afford to wrong him.*' 
So with all social questions, the principle is the same. These people may be 
able to afford to so live, but we cannot afford it. For we are a community, 
we rise and fall together, we are happy or miserable together. 



ALMSHOUSE AND JAILS 

Monroe County Almshouse is situated on the outskirts of 
Rochester, within the city limits. At the time of my visit it 
housed 308 inmates,— 219 men and 89 women. It is a brick 
building of ordinary quick-burning construction. It is prac- 
tically four stories high, the basement floor being for the most 
part on a level with the ground. This building was erected 
45 years ago. It has steel ceilings (recently placed), but no 
fire-proofing in floors, nor any provisions to keep fire from 
spreading from story to story. Recently iron stairways with 
wooden treads have been' placed in the halls, but they are not 
shut off in any way. The doors are not self-closing and there 
are transoms into the rooms. The heating plant is in a separate 
building, but the institution bake oven in the basement is a source 
pf danger which should be removed. Dumb waiter shafts are 
of wood. 

There are good exits and iron fire escapes, but inmates are 
not taught to us fire escapes, and the larger proportion could 
not do so because of age and feebleness. The fire hose in halls 
is said to be tested semi-annually, but tests are not recorded. 
The double exit doors are bolted top and bottom on one side, 
the bolt being painted the same color as the door. Fire buckets 
with round bottoms hang in the corridors and are said to be 
filled each Wednesday. They were foimd filled. Both men 
and women are permitted to smoke in the dormitories. 

The corridors are patrolled at night by an orderly, in both 
the men's and women's departments, but there is no recording 
apparatus to ensure the faithful performance of this duty. A 
bed had to be. removed from a sitting room, because an orderly 
was found to be sleeping there, when supposedly on duty. 

If this building had been erected in recent years, the mu- 
nicipal code wx>uld have required that it be fireproof. Article 
I, Sec. II, of the code which was adopted by Rochester some 
years ago, says that all "schools, hospitals, asylums or public 
buildings over two stories in height" shall be of fire-proof con- 
struction.* The fact that the almshouse was built before the 



* See what is said on page 94 about the almshouse hospital, erected five 
years ago. 
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passing of this regulation does not render present conditions 
any less dangerous. 

All that can be said is, that a serious fire has not yet oc- 
curred in the Rochester almshouse. Should it occur, it is evi- 
dent that all of the 300 aged, feeble and often demented or 
crippled people would hardly be gotten out alive by the very 
small number of able-bodied persons in the building, especially 
at night 

Inmates of Monroe County Almshouse may be sent there by- 
anyone of the twenty-two overseers of the poor in the nine- 
teen townships, who judges the case a suitable one for admis- 
sion. No physical examination is made, nor is such an exam- 
ination made on admission to the almshouse of persons in ap- 
parent good health. Otherwise, they are sent to the doctor. 
A physician sleeps in the almshouse. 

There are separate dining rooms for men and women. The 
women's dining room is pleasant, the tables are covered with 
white oilcloth, and white stoneware china is used. There are 
large cracks in the wooden floor which need filling. The men's 
dining room is in the basement. It is not a cheerful room. 
Nearly all of the windows were closed and the air was not good. 
There is a dark hall in the basement with two poorly lighted 
steps in an unexpected place, and with sewer (or heating) pipes 
protruding above the floor level. If the dark red walls were 
painted white the lighting would be greatly imiproved. 

There are no printed or typewritten menus on file, hence I 
could jiidge little of the feeding of the inmates. However, a 
substantial and plentiful dinner was being served in the men's 
dining room at the time of my visit. The bread was found good 
and well baked. It is admitted that there is not enough milk 
for use in the institution.* I was informed that all are fed 
alike, no special food being prepared for ailing persons. When 
adjudged actualy ill, they are removed to the hospital adjoin- 
ing. 

The kitchen and laundry, also the meat room and grocery 
room in basement, are well equipped, well ventilated and clean. 

* Most of the milk goes to the almshouse hospital. See page 37, **Milk 
Supply" for description of almshouse dairy. These cows which furnish milk 
for the county sick are not tuherculin-tested. 
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In the meat room, knives, after use, are stuck in a cleat with- 
out washing. The bakery is poorly equipped and very poorly 
ventilated. There is no proof room for raising bread. The 
whole bakery has to be kept at a high temperature for this pur- 
pose. The bakers said that when not raising bread they could 
open a window above the dough table. But it was apparent 
that they must climb on the table to unbolt and open the win- 
dow. Men may wash hands under a faucet. Only a roller towel 
is provided. 

No individual clothing is provided for inmates, and all under- 
clothing is marked "Almshouse." This I consider a needless 
humiliation. It is defended on the ground that some of the 
inmates run away and can thus be identified. Surely the per- 
centage of those who would do this is small, and the humilia- 
tion could at least be reserved for those who have proved that 
they will run away on opportunity. 

Excellent new baths and toilets have recently been installed. 
Tubs are set out from the wall, thus enabling two attendants 
to lift and bathe a feeble person. However, the bath tub on 
each floor is in the same large room as the toilets, and I heard 
of very natural objection on the part of women inmates to 
being stripped and bathed with only a light movable screen to 
shelter them from view of anyone entering the roomt 

The lack of privacy is a deplorable fault of the Monroe 
County almshouse There are no separate rooms, nor even 
any double rooms, for any of the men or women. The smallest 
dormitory contains four beds. Many of the dormitories contain 
twelve, fourteen or twenty-two beds. The ventilation is poor. 
The rooms are so filled that many of the beds would be too 
near the windows to admit of their being kept open in winter 
without draughts. In many of the rooms there is no means of 
preventing patients interfering with windows. The hall tran- 
soms in some cases have been removed. (As already noted, 
transoms opening into halls spread fire, whether it originates 
in halls or rooms.) No window boards, to deflect draughts, 
were found in the institution. There is no sdf-regulating ap- 
paratus attached to the heating system, and no introduction of 
moisture to the warm air supplied. 

The sleeping rooms are also the sitting rooms of the women, 
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excq)t as they use the ends of corridors. Both rooim and 
halls have the dreary aspect of a prison, and coniipare most un- 
favorably with the cheeTiftil-appearing quarters provided for 
the insane in the State institution adjacent.* The lack of sit- 
ting rooms aiid some single or double sleeping rooms is rather 
unusual in a large almshouse, and subjects the inmates to un- 
necessary and painful deprivations. 

There is a bare and cheerless sitting room for some of the 
men, in which only wooden benches are provided. The electric 
light bulbs are unshaded, which makes a needless hardship for 
old eyes. Some of the men's dormitories have no window 
shades. The excuse offered was that they were "unsanitary." 
Why, then, they should be provided for the women's rooms and 
the cow stables, is a question. The same excuse was offered for 
the lack of pictures on walls. 

The institution was found clean. A vacuum cleaner is in- 
stalled. The windows on the women's wing have fly screens; 
not those on the men's wing. 

There is a pleasant chapel, seating 144, for religious exercises. 
Both Protestant and Catholic services are frequent at the insti- 
tution. I am told that funeral services are held over inmates 
at the grave or chapel in the cemetery. The Superintendent 
said that there were entertainments for the inmates "as often 
as the people from the city care to come out and give them." 
This seems to be only three or four times a year. 

There are no porches for the inmates to sit on. The Super- 
intendent has reccftnmiended a large glass-enclosed porch in an 
angle of the men's wing. The need of sitting rooms inside and 
porches outside is very great. 

There are 100 acres under cultivation. About 25 inmates 
work on the farm and perhaps 60 mien do some little work, such 



* In a hasty visit to this institution, I found it to have 1400 inmates, which 
is 100 above proper capacity. The cheerful sitting rooms had rugs on the 
floor, plenty of rocking chairs, pictures on the walls and blooming plants on 
tables and window sills. The success of Dr. Chas. T. LaMoure in education 
of cases of dementia praecox by graded work and exercises is very remark- 
able. It suggests most forcibly that our so-called "hospitals" for the insane 
should be resd hospitals, and not, as so often the case, mere asylums for 
custody. A lady who accompanied me said that more than once, on visit- 
ing the State asylum unexpectedly, she had found every patient not in bed 
out in the open air. There is great need of more yard space for the inmates 
of the almshouse, and of more effort to have inmates enjoy the out-of-doors. 
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as cleaning dormitories, making beds, etc. Some of the women 
iind occupation in caretaking and mending. The majority of 
men and women, however, are too feeble or crippled to do help- 
ful work. But many of these, both men and women, could be 
taught some occupation, such as knitting, crocheting, bead 
work, rug mlaking, etc. which would give them the keenest 
pleasure and redeem their wretched days from idleness. It is 
not difficult to dispose of these products, and the proceeds can 
be used for some special comfort craved, or may go into a 
fund for "the general good." This has been done with great 
success in certain wards on Blackwell's Island and elsewhere. 
In one almshouse a good phonograph was thus provided by the 
inmates, and different inmates have been proud to contribute 
"records" for it, earned by their own efforts. In teaching oc- 
cupations to helpless almshouse inmates and in providing more 
frequent entertainment for them, lies a field of social endeavor 
more fruitful than some of those which engage the attention of 
philanthropic persons. 

In winter, when the number of inmates is largest, a few men 
sleep in the basement, the floor of which is on a level with the 
ground. The building should be enlarged so that this will be 
unnecessary. I very commonly find that inmates of almshouses 
sleeping in the basements are neglected because of the distance 
from the headquarters of supervision. When sick they must 
depend on the incompetent ministrations of other inmates with- 
out proper oversight. I have found so many cases of cruel and 
pitiable neglect that I mjust condemn basement quarters in the 
interests of both sanitation and humanity. 

There is no nurse in this institution ; even the number of at- 
tendants is very deficient. The theory is that all inmates who 
become ill are transferred to the hospital. This is doubtless 
true of serious acute cases of illness. But among 300 feeble 
old people there is certainly a very considerable proportion of 
chronic invalids whose health and comfort would be greatly 
ministered to by a resident trained nurse. The manifold in- 
firmities of old age may be said to constitute illness in itself, and 
these old people should have daily and nightly trained care. 

There is at present no one in attendance qualified to recog- 
nize always the signs of illness. The result nuust be that the 
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physician would often be called only after the illness was already 
well-developed. From mluch experience and observation, I be- 
lieve it is always the tendenqr, in institutions not having expert 
nursing service, to minimize the complaints of inmates and at- 
tribute them to imagination or to a desire to draw attention 
and sympathy. Doubtless, and naturally, there is much of this, 
where, as in Rochester, old and helpless people are herded to- 
gether indiscriminately, day and night, in barren and prison-like 
quarters, with no occupation and nothing of interest happening. 
It is actually true that in institutions like this, inmates have 
feigned toothache and submitted to extraction of sound teeth, 
just to have some excitement or other — "something doing." 
All of which emphasizes the need of expert nursing supervision 
of all these feeble old people. Feigned illnesses would be detect- 
ed, and fewer real cases would develop for the hospital. Sick 
diet could receive some attention, as it does not at present; 
and many of the ailments and miiseries of friendless old age 
could be greatly alleviated. 

Old couples are separated when they come to the almshouse. 
Two old couples have been there recently. Should there not 
be some provision for keeping husband and wife together? At 
"Altenheim," the German home for the aged, which the county 
poor pass on their way to the almshouse, old couples are not di- 
vorced in the name of "charity," but pass their declining days 
together. 

Almshouse Hospital 

The alnKshouse, hospital, adjacent to the almshouse, was erect- 
ed five years ago, and is practically a three-story building, the 
floor of the basement being on a level with the ground. Accord- 
ing to the state law, this basement would be coimted for a story, 
as it ought to be;* but Rochester, as already stated, gained 
charter exemption from this law for cities of the first class, and 
so, by not counting the basement as a "story," she can permit 
the erection, within the city limits, of this non-fireproof hospital 
of practically three stories, notwithstanding her own code re- 
quires that all "schools, hospitals, asylums, or public buildings 
over two stories in height," shall be fireproof. 



* See page 71, chapter on "Housing." 
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This hospital is of "slow-burning construction." Each sep- 
arate ward has a good iron fire escape. There are accommoda- 
tions for 250 patients. These are sent chiefly from the alms- 
house and from other hospitals. The large fine wards are a 
series of "ells" extending from the corridors, and aiford light 
and ventilation from three sides. There are good beds with 
rubber sheets, and good glass-capped bed-side tables. The bed 
screens are covered with white material, laced on, and easily 
removed for washing. The wards present a very comfortable 
and attractive appearance. There is a steam table on each floor, 
so that food sent up by dumb waiter may be served hot. 

Several wards have screened porches and some of the pa- 
tients were sleeping out. Ventilation is accomplished by ad- 
mitting fresh air behind the registers in the rooms; but the in- 
lets can be closed by the patients. 

A park for patients, in the rear of the hospital, is in course 
of preparation. 

The tuberculosis ward is a sunny, pleasant room, and will 
be used as a nursery when the tuberculosis patients are presently 
removed to lola. There is an excellent operating room. How- 
ever, it is improperly finished with projecting casings over 
windows and doors, and these were found coated with dust. 

Erysipelas cases were found in this hospital which has also 
an obstetrical ward. There is but one graduate nurse in the 
institution, with nineteen attendants who work under her di- 
rection. I do not think it possible to make sure that erysipelas 
will not be carried to the maternity cases. I am informed that 
all cases of erysipelas will soon be transferred to the new mu- 
nicipal hospital. One physician and two internes are in residence 
at the county hospital. One of these internes sleeps at the alms- 
house. I 

The detention rooms for insane suspects are unfit for use. 
The women's roonH (and, I am informed, the men's room is 
the same) is situated in the basement and is reached by a very 
dark hall. It is exposed to glaring sun, and was intolerably 
hot from the steam pipes, and unventilated so far as I could 
see. The woman found there behind bars appeared to be neglect- 
ed, as wQuld almost inevitably be the case where one is re- 
motely situated in an institution. I consider the isolation and 
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incarceration of a sick or insane person in such quarters a cru- 
elty. 

The almshouse hospital, with the exceptions noted above, 
appeared to me a fine and well-conducted institution. I find 
few counties with such good provisions for taking care of their 
indigent sick. The almshouse proper should be put upon an 
infirmary basis. The aged and infirm poor who have their 
minds should not receive less care and consideration than is 
given to the indigent insane. I trust the time will speedily 
come when the State will take over into its care the helpless 
indigent, as the State has already taken the insane, blind and 
other dependent members of the community. All of these were 
once in our county almshouses. The indigent aged alone re- 
main, and the "poorhouse stigma" remains on them. Roches- 
ter is the kind of city which I could hope would take the lead 
in a greatly needed reform in the care of the almshouse poor. 

Jails 

The Central police station is a very handsome fireproof build- 
ing, suitable, well ventilated, and clean. The police court room 
give surroundings of dignity seldom found in such a place. 
The ofiices, gymnasium and baths for policemien are fine fea- 
tures. There are padded cells, but I was assured that they 
are not used, violent patients being taken to the hospital. 

The one very serious criticism of this police station is, that, 
according to the admissions of the matron, women detained as 
witnesses are kept by day in a corridor to which women pris- 
oners are admitted. The matron, when asked what kind of pris- 
oners were admitted to this corridor, replied, that "anybody, — 
thieves, nturderers, etc.," were admitted, provided they were 
"not too drunk or too dirty." I questioned the matron very 
particularly on this point, and there is no doubt as to her mean- 
ing; also no doubt that a person who sees nothing wrong or 
abominable in such a practice is an unfit person to be matron. 

County Jail 

The building is fire-proof, and has accommodations for about 
150 prisoners. It is clean, but the natural lighting is not good 
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in all parts, and I am in doubt about the cell ventilation. Good 
shower and tub baths are provided. There is a toilet and fixed 
bowl in each cell. Bedding was suitable and clean. There are 
hospital wards for isolation of the sick. Prisoners are in cells 
only at night, spending the day in a room used in common. 
Here mingle old and young, those awaiting trial for the most 
serious crimes, and those held for slight offenses; a veritable 
school of crime. There were two boys of seventeen in this place. 
I was informed that persons held as witnesses are kept separate 
from prisoners. As soon as prisoners receive sentence, they 
are transferred to the county penitentiary. I did not inspect 
this institution. There was so much parley and delay over ad- 
mittance of our party that we preferred to withdraw. 



SCHOOL SANITATION 

The six school buildings selected for inspection (supposed to 
be representative of the best and the worst which Rochester 
affords) were: The East High School, the Washington (No. 
26), Andrews (No. 9), Francis Parker (No. 23), Central (No. 
5) and the Normal Training School (No. 14.) 

I found but little crowding. Few of the rooms are occupied 
by more than the allowable number of pupils, and in only one 
instance did I find a basement school room; at No. 9, where 16 
children occupy an overflow room, the floor of which is about 
srx feet below ground. Some other arrangement for these 
children should be made immediately. In addition to the 
usual objections against basement school rooms, there is in this 
building no exit directly from the basement. In case of fire it is 
conceivable that the halls might be so blocked* with children 
pouring fromi all the rooms, that the children from the base- 
ment would have difficulty in escaping. The building code of 
Rochester (Sec. 295) commands an exit from this basement. 

From 1906-9 Rochester issued bonds for $300,000 for new 
schools, and the newer buildings are in most respect-s admirable. 
Especially deserving of rmention are the fan system of ventilation 
with separate air inlets and thermostats for each room in the 
high schools and Nos. 9, 23 and 26; the introduction and regu- 
lation of moisture (in Nos. 9 and 23), and the provision (in 
the two new high schools) for taking the air through openings 
about 55 feet above ground.* 

The swimming pool found at No. 26 is a splendid feature 
of great hygienic importance. The water in the pool is con- 
stantly changing, and each pupil is required to take a soap-and- 
shower-bath before and after entering, which reduces to a 
minimum! the danger of carrying infection of any kind into the 
pool, or bringing it out. The small cakes of soap, after one 
using, are, taken up by a soap factory, dissolved, remolded and 



* At the Washington School the air intake is at the ground surface at a 
point where the playground is not well covered with grass. Air is screened 
only through a muslin cloth. At No. 9 the air is taken over a well sodded 
surface, hut there is complaint that the machine sweeper used on the street 
sends much dust into the intake flues. 
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returned. All pupils are taught to swim. I am informed that 
it is the intention to install swimiming pools and showers in all 
schools hereafter built. In No. 9 are shower and tub baths 
which are much used. 

I miay say here that the municipal baths of Rochester were 
fotmd admirable. They serve many thousands of Roches- 
ter's men, women and children annually, and should be an ex- 
ample to other cities. 

At both the high schools and at No. 26, there are fine gyrah 
nasiums for boys and for girls, with shower baths and venti- 
lated lockers. The assembly rooms at Nos. 23, 9 and 14 are 
used for gymnasium purposes. Gymnastic work is preceded by 
physical examination. A vacuum cleaner of 15 h. p. is installed 
in No. '26 ; it is the intention to install one in each of the high 
schools and in future buildings.* 

One feature of Rochester's new school buildings is very dis- 
appointing. This is the lighting. In the East High School (and 
I am informed that the West High has the same plan) the light 
is, 

First, insufficient. In room 29 the window glass area is to 
the floor area as i to 7.18+.** This would be quite insuffi- 
cient even if it were not for proximity of other parts of the 
building which cut off a considerable portion of the light. The 
parallel wings are but 87 feet apart, and are 55 feet high. The 
proper rule is that a school building shall not be nearer another 
building than twice the height of that building, except with 
special provision for increasing light. The wings, then, are 32 
feet too near to each other, in addition to which the main body 
of the building, connecting the two wings, cuts off much light. 

Second, wrongly placed. By the interposition of very wide 
piers (44 inches from glass to glass) the windows are forced 
far to the front, with the result that much of the light falls in 
the faces of the children and on the backs of their books. The 



* They are still more needed in old buildings, such as No. 14 and No. 5, 
whose uneven, cracked floors and poorly finished basements are particularly 
hard to clean. 

•* The floor area of room No. 29, East High School, is as follows : 42'-8'' 
X 28-10". There are 24 panes of glass, each4'-6'' x 19". My statements were 
disputed after I left Rochester, and at my request, a member of the school 
board took the measurements and confirms my findings. « . 



•-* 
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windows and piers make alternate lights and shadows, and 
thus one of the fundamental rules of good lighting — that light 
from any group of windows should enter as a unit — is ignored. 
In somte of the rooms in these high schools I was astonished 
to find a window in the wall faced by the children. 

Third, poorly controlled. The white shades no not relieve 
the glare nor distribute the light. Prism glass in the upper 
sashes of the windows would be a very great help. Venetian 
blirtds, frequently and skillfully readjusted, would do much 
to relieve the bad conditions; but perhaps the margin of light- 
ing is too narrow for use of these blinds except upon the bright- 
est days.* The failure to build these costly new buildings with 
the narrowest possible piers and with an excess of window space 
to allow for exclusion of direct sunlight is truly lamentable. 

In the other schools practically the same criticisms hold good. 
At No. 9 the proportion of window glass to floor area in one 
of the third-grade rooms is i to 7.9. In one of the fifth grade 
rooms in No. 14 the proportion is i to 8.61. In a first grade 
room in No. 5 the proportion is i to 6.08. In a first grade 
room in No. 26 the proportion is i to 6.13. In this room, the 
teacher, apparently to save her own eyes, had placed her desk 
in the front left comer, and had arranged the seats radially, 
so that many of the little children were brought facing the light. 
That such a thing could be permitted to happen proves that the 
teacher is not alone in the matter of ignorance of proper light- 
ing and the hygiene of the human eye. 

In many of the grade buildings inspected the windows are 
separated by wide piers, as in the high schools. In some in- 
stances, as, for example, in first grade B., at No. 5, the lighting 
is about equally from the left and rear, thus subjecting the 
child, when writing, to cross shadows from his body and his 
hands,** 



* Venetian blinds must have good care from the janitor, else they accumu- 
late dust. 

** It is allowable to have supplementary light from the rear, but the light 
from the left should predominate sufficiently to obliterate the body shadow 
from rear lighting. Rear light should come only from near the ceiling. In 
any event, it is hard on the teacher's eves, and thus undesirable. See *'The 
lighting of School Rooms" by Stuart H. Rowe and section on "Lighting of 
Schoolroom" pp. 8-29, Shaw's School Hygiene (Teachers' Professional Li- 
brary). 
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I found no really good lighting in the Rochester schools in- 
spected, and some lighting that is very bad indeed. This defect 
is the xrpve serious since, as I am informed, over 65 per cent 
of days in Rochester are cloudy, and considerably more than 
half of these cloudy days fall within the school year. Under 
these circumstances, no buildings should ever be constructed 
with less than a one-fifth window-floor ratio, and the rule pre- 
vailing in Switzerland, of i to 4, would be better. It is always 
easy to exclude superfluous light on days when it is not needed. 

The problem of . school lighting, except for one-story build- 
ings or for top stories where ceiling light is available, is not yet 
fully solved; but Rochester school buildings are far from giv- 
ing the best examples of present knowledge and practice. I 
fear that they may be contributing much to the eye strain, 
nervous troubles and other disorders which school inspection 
is seeking to remedy. Much could be done to improve present 
buildings. In some cases, windows, or transoms, could be added. 
Prism glass could be used in upper sashes. Ceilings could be 
painted white. Blackboards could be curtained with light-col- 
ored roller shades when not in use. In the rooms inspected, 
lighting could be improved very greatly by the use of one or 
all of these means. It is certain that no more buildings should 
be built or remodeled without a radical imlprovement upon the 
lighting methods now prevalent in Rochester, and that no high 
school assembly rooms upon the top floor should be built without 
scientific overhead lighting. 

Drinking fountains were found in the High school, and in 
Nos. 26, 9, 5, and 23. In some of the schools the number of 
fountains is insufficient and many of the children carry cups. 
At No. 14, where there are no fountains, some of the children 
carry individual drinking cups, but the principal informed me 
that many of then^ drink directly from the faucets. This is 
the first time I have found such a practice s anctioned. 

In the high schools, and in Nos. 26, 9 and 23, most of the 
toilets are wisely placed on the same floors as the school rooms, 
and each separate toilet has a door about five feet high, with 
about a ten-inch space at the bottom. In Nos. 5 and 14 the 
toilets are situated in the basements. At No. 14 conditions are 
exceedingly bad. The basement is dark and untidy, with broken 
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cemlent floor, and some plaster missing from the ceiling. This 
place is foul-smdling from the boys' toilets situated in a room 
reached through an archway with no door. The slate urinals, 
flushed, according to the janitor's statement, but once a day, 
sent off an almost unbearable odor. The windows were fastened 
shut. The only ventilation was through the basement and the 
stairways to the rooms above. Not only is there no door sep- 
arating this toilet room from the rest of the cellar, but the 
urinals are set at the most exposed point, and the closets are 
without doors. These closets, of the range type, are poorly 
lighted, and the lids of seats cannot be raised to even a right 
angle, so that clothing and bodies are forced into contact with 
the under side of the lid. The girl's closets are a duplicate of 
the boys' ; without doors, and so arranged that anyone entering 
the room has an unobstructed view of nearly all of them. Base- 
ment toilets, which must be visited by great numbers of children 
at once, are coming into disfavor, even! when the conditions are 
faultlessly sanitary. The toilets at No. 14 are most objection- 
able from a sanitary point of view, and are positively indecent 
in their lack of privacy. Such arrangements promote indelicacy 
and injure self-respect. 

The same conditions, as to exposed closets, and seat covers 
that will not raise to right angle, were found at No. 5. The 
basement floor is irregular, broken and damp. 

At the East High school I found on each floor several lava- 
tories, with hot and cold water, liquid soap and roller towels 
changed twice daily. At No. 23 four such lavatories with soap 
and towels, are furnished (not a sufficient numlber* for a seven- 
teen room school). At Nos. 5, 9, 14 and 26 there are a few- 
lavatories, but no soap or towels are furnished, and it cannot 
be said that pupils are encouraged to wash their hands. At 
No. 9 I was told that, if hands are so dirty as to attract atten- 
tion of the teacher, the pupil is either sent home or given a 
towel and told to wash. 

There is probably no one thing which could be more profit- 
ably insisted upon, both for sanitary and aesthetic reasons, than 
that school children should invariably wash hands after visiting 
the toilets. A little reflection will make it evident that sewage- 
bred diseases, and even more loathsome affections, may be 
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transmitted by unwashed hands; nor are instances wanting to 
prove such transmission. We will never have our foods, in dairies 
markets, bakeries and restaurants, or in private kitchttis, handled 
in a cleanly manner, until it becomes second nature through 
childhood training, for the persons who do this work to keep 
their hands clean. Even children carefully trained at home grow 
careless where there is no insistence upon, and even no oppor- 
tunity for, the exercise of such cleanliness at school. It is of 
small use to teach personal hygiene out of books if we are to 
give the lie to such teaching by disregard for the absolute san- 
itary necessity and personal duty of washing the hands. Diph- 
theria, tonsilitis, scarlet fever and certain other diseases are 
transmitted by discharges from the mouth or nose which are 
transferred from one child to another by contact with hands 
or articles used in common. Towels and soap in common, as 
well as cups and pencils in common, are unhygienic and should 
not be permitted. 

I found some adjustable seats and desks in nearly all the 
school rooms visited, but notwithstanding this, there are a good 
many children not properly seated. I did not examine into the 
matter of seating at the Elast High School, where there are many 
adjustable seats. It is among the small children that defects 
in seating are most common, and the results, in spinal curvature 
and eye strain, most regrettable. In the fourth grade room at 
School No. 9 eight pupils were found who could not rest their 
heels on the floor.* Two out of the seventeen in the fifth A. 
grade were unable to reach heels to the floor. At No. 26, four 
out of twenty-five in the first grade, two out of thirty-nine in 
second Grade A, and five out of thirty-three in second grade 
B could not touch heels to floor. It the last group was a pale 
little hunchback boy. In third grade B at No. 9, four pupils 
could not rest feet on the floor, and the worst cases were in ad- 
justable seats not properly adjusted. In grade one, three child- 
ren out of twenty-three could not rest heels on the floor. There 
are no adjustable seats in No. 5. In first grade B, (the only one 



* It is impossible for anyone, especially a little child, to hold the body 
upright for any length of time, when deprived of the power to brace with 
the feet. 
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where the seating was studied, all the children had heels on the 
floor. At No. 23, in the first and second grades, all the child- 
ren could reach the floor, but several of them; were too large for 
their seats, and the same was true in several of the rooms in 
other schools. This is a fault perhaps less serious than the 
other, yet by no means to be overlooked. The child is some- 
times unable to get his knees imder the desk, and awkward 
and deforming postures result. The desk is so low that, in 
writing, the shoulder must be dropped, and the head is inclined 
in order to get the eyes near enough. Where the desk is too large, 
and the seat too high, it does not completely remedy matters to 
provide a footstool.* The shoulder is elevated in writing, and 
paper and books are brought too near, resulting often in serious 
disorders of the eye. Time did not admit of my making studies 
of the seating of many individual children, but it was apparent 
that a considerable numlber of serious errors exist. 

It is not necessary that all the seats in a room be adjustable, 
but there should be a sufficient number of adjustable seats to 
fit those below and above the usual size for the grade, and 
great care should be taken that each seat bears correct relation 
to the anatomy of the child and favors his holding the written 
and printed page af the proper distance and angle for the eye. 
. I was glad to note that the defective children specially cared 
for in No. 26, and the backward and recently arrived foreign 
children in No. 9, were all carefully seated. This is as it should 
be; but it will be conceded that the same advantage should be 
provided for every single child in Rochester's public schools. 

In Rochester the physical condition of buildings, the cleaning, 
heating and ventilation, are very properly under the control of 
the principal. 

The school buildings were generally clean, with the ex- 
ception of No. 14, where the cellar was not clean, and the wood- 
Work throughout the building was coated with dust. The floors 
are old and very hard to keep clean. The principal thought the 
janitor had too ntuch to do, and that the building was as clean 
as could be expected. It should be expected that school build- 



* Footstools were not provided in the schools inspected in Rochester. 
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ings be kept clean, and the necessary amount of janitor service 
should be provided.* 

One matter generally n^lected where warm air is admitted 
through floor registers is the cleaning of the space around and 
beneath. An astonishing amount of dirt, apparently the ac- 
cumulation of many years, was found in these openings, the 
warm air breathed by the pupils passing over and through it. 

In all the schools inspected the felt erasers are cleaned by 
hand. At the East High School and at No. 9 they are clapped 
together and brushed in a place in the boiler room where there 
is air suction to draw off the chalk dust. At Nos. 5, 14 and 
25 the children clap them together in the basement or out-of 
doors, necessarily inhaling much chalk dust. There is a ma- 
chine which will do this work, sending the dust into a smoke 
flue, or out of doors. No. 26 should use its vacuum cleaner for 
this work. 

Some of the newer buildings have good, commodious, well- 
ventilated cloak rooms, with racks for rubbers. I did not note 
anywhere steam coils for drying wet clothing as it hangs in 
place. In No. 5 the cloak rooms are without ventilation, and 
wraps and hats of different children are in contact, which may 
result in spread of pediculosis, and possibly other affections, to 
cleanly children. 

The teachers' rest rooms at Nos. 9 and 26 are excellent fea- 
tures. A teachers' lunch room is provided at No. 9. The stu- 
dent's lunch roomi at the East High School is very interesting 
and in addition to furnishing balanced food at low cost, valuable 
lessons in food selection and combination are being taught. 
I was pleased to see the sign, "Milk from Tuberculin Tested 
Cows," not only because of the safety afforded the drinkers, 
but because it is a means of education about milk.** 

^Rochester is doing a notably fine work for defective, back- 
ward, truant and delinquent children, . and for foreign children 



* A huge pile of ashes, mixed with garbage, upon rear premises adjacent 
to the entrance of School No. 14 (and the open air school) was evidently of 
long standing, and had resisted the efforts of the teachers and the health 
bureau to displace it. The reason for such conditions here and elsewhere 
will be discussed in the concluding chapter. 

** For an interesting story of Rochester's school lunch rooms, and the way 
in which some of the great factories have profited by the example, see an 
article in The Survey of March 18, 1911, by Miss Alida Lattimore. 
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who do not yet speak English. I felt much regret at not being 
able to see more of this work, which is so valuable not only 
to the unfortunate children especially ministered to, but also to 
the children in the regular grades who are thus enabled to go 
ahead at a faster pace when relieved of the slower-learning 
members. It was very interesting to see the defective children 
with their manual work at No. 26. Their picks and shovels 
were standing against the wall preparatory to planting trees 
in the afternoon. 

Another interesting feature at No. 26 is the "clinic room" 
for use of the school nurse, together with a small model bed- 
rocxn where "little mothers" are taught to make a bed and clean 
a room, and, also how to wash and care for a yotmger brother 
or sister, and to wash soiled clothing, the little one being tem^ 
porarily clothed in clean garments furnished by the school 
nurse. This is "household economics" of the best possible 
kind. 

The open-air school on the grounds of No. 14 is one of the 
miost interesting places in Rochester. The equipment and sup- 
port of this school are furnished in part by the Rochester Pub- 
lic Health Association. The pupils are selected by the school 
physician and nurse as being weak or anaemic or predisposed to 
tuberculosis. Many of the children come from tuberculous 
families. The children, very warmly clothed in winter, live and 
study out of doors, or in a building with all windows open; 
rest and sleep a part of each afternoon; are given a nourishing 
dinner and provided with milk and other nourishment at stated 
intervals; are frequently examined and weighed, and are taught 
many lessons of practicaly hygiene. One of these lessons is 
that of carefully brushing the teeth after each meal. 

The garden of the open-air school had spring flowers in 
bloom, and the children were excited over beginning the work 
of transplanting lettuce from their hot beds to the school garden. 
These children, twenty-six in number at the time of my visit, 
are said invariably to improve in health, and to be most re- 
luctant to return to the ordinary schools.* 



* The reader is referred to the Graham School, in Chicago, where a whole 
huilding is converted into a public open air school. The experiment seems 
to prove that what is good for sick children is equally good for the well. 
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The dental clinic at No. 14, with the one about to be estal>- 
lished at No. 26, is extremely important and significant of the 
growing conviction that the public schools of America have a 
duty towards the bodies as well as the minds of the children. 
Indeed we are learning that it is economy, in the long run, so 
to care for the bodies that the minds may be in condition to 
take prompt and full advantage of instruction. The dental 
clinic at No. 14, is the first, or one of the first, to be established 
in any school building in the world. The Rochester Dental As- 
sociation conducts the clinic. The exceptionally fine equipment 
was furnished them free by the manufacturers. Here the 
teeth of children are examined and those who are imable to 
emiploy dentists are given gratuitous care. Children are also 
taught the proper hygiene of the mouth and teeth. Rochester 
has set an example which it is hoped other American cities will 
not be slow to follow. The Dental Association is to be praised 
for its generous part in this work. 

Medical school inspection in Rochester was inaugurated by 
the Public Health Association in 1904, and quickly justified 
itself. The following year the force of health physicians ap- 
pointed to care for the city poor was increased from seven to 
twelve and school inspection was added to their duties. Chil- 
dren who are unable to command medical treatment of eye, 
ear, nose and throat are cared for at the dispensary of the Pub- 
lic Health Association*. In the case of defective teeth, poor 
children are cared for at the clinic of the Rochester Dental So- 
ciety. For other defects or illnesses, they are sent to the hos- 
pital dispensaries. Three of the schools have school nurses 
working in conjunction with the inspectors, and following cases 
into the homes. A phase of school inspection recently inaugu- 
rated is, the examination of backward children, to ascertain if 
there be physical causes for backwardness which can be re- 
moved. Rochester is one of the pioneers in medical school su- 
pervision. The school and health authorities wish to extend 

* Rochester seems much indebted to the activities of the Public Health 
Association. The description of work and future plans contained in the 
Report for 1910, is inspinng reading. The day and night camps for tuber- 
culosis were not yet opened at the time of my visit, (the first week in May). 
The Association is now striving to raise funds for a School Children's Dis- 
pensary building. 
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and improve the work, and should be given the necessary funds 
for this purpose. The Health Officer in his report for 1909, 
points out the g^eat need of extending this work, and of imr 
proved school hygiene, in words so true and forcible that I 
quote them. 

"As the duties of medical school inspection unfold 
and extend, every school will have its medical inspec- 
tor, its school nurse, its attending dentist, ultimately 
its psycho-physiological laboratory where the physical 
and mental operations of the child will be observed and 
recorded just as progress in its studies is now re- 
corded. And just as we now provide special classes 
for anaemic, tuberculous and physically defective chil- 
dren with fresh air, baths and lunches, we will make 
similar provision for all children, so that the normal 
child will be given just as good a chance for health 
as we now give to the abnormal child. In the school 
building dustless, pneumatic cleaning will take the 
place of dustful cleaning with the broom. Ample 
quantities of fresh air, warmed and moistened will be 
provided according to the needs of each child; special 
fresh air classes will give place to general fresh air 
classes when the glass from the upper row of sashes 
is removed from every window in every school room! 
and cheese cloth screens substituted. Every school 
will then be an open air school." 
In this report of the Health Officer a plea is made for means 
of correlating school inspection work with the work of the 
family physician, that present and prospective pupils may be 
spared the sad after-consequences of the so-called "children's 
diseases." These, even in their light form, often cripple some 
special sense or vital organ for life. 

The Health Bureau, with the co-operation of the settle- 
ments and housekeeping centers, is already doing an admir- 
able work in this direction which needs greater public sym- 
pathy and generosity. Mothers are regularly visited and in- 
structed by trained nurses, before and after the birth of chil- 
dren, and up to the time the children become of school age. 
Another wise and far-seeing philanthropy is the Infants' Sum- 
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mer Hospital, maintained during the hot months of the year 
for fifty or sixty babies; together with the training class for 
infant nursing conducted by Dr. John R. Williams at Mechanics 
Institute. It would be hard to think of better or more far- 
reaching philanthropy than the work for infants and young 
children aJl too briefly described in this paragraph. And how 
it joins on with the public school system wil presenty be ap- 
parent to all. 

I found some fire dangers which should be remedied imme- 
diately. An extremely dangerous situation was discovered at 
No. 14, which is an old three-story building of quick-burning 
construction, the upper floor being used for assembly purposes 
and for physical training. In the dark and unsanitary base- 
ment are several furnaces, and the ceiling is wood-lathed and 
plastered. The uncovered smoke flues extend for a long dis- 
tance under this ceiling, coming within six inches of it where 
they enter chimneys. Where the smoke flue emerges from one 
of the furnaces it is thirteen and one-half inches below a large 
area^ (probably three and a half square feet) of bare wood lath, 
the plaster having fallen off. Two of the lath were loose at one 
end and inclined towards the smoke pipe. Members of the 
school board who were with me when this discovery was made 
stated that the matter of fire protection had been relinquished 
into the hands of the Fire Marshal upon request of the Depart- 
ment of Pubic Safety. This statement was verified later by 
the Commissioner of the Department when I called to inspect the 
records of fire inspection. I found that only a few days be- 
fore my visit to this school, the fire inspector had reported an 
inspection in which he had found everything "satisfactory.** 
In revisiting this school a day or two later, the fire inspector 
was found there, and he said to a miember of our party that 
he "passed this thing with his eyes open," as there was "no 
danger." The building code of the city of Rochester (Sec- 
tion 167. Heating Furnaces, Boilers and Bake Ovens) says in 
Paragraph 4: 

"Lath and plaster and wood ceilings and beams, over 
and to a distance of not less than four feet in front of 
boilers, shall be shielded with metal. * * * * 
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smpke pipes leading therefrom shall be not less than 
twenty-four inches from; the ceiling or beams." 

I would suggest that a fire inspector who sees "no danger" 
in such a situation as I have described, and who fails to report 
to his superior officer such a violation of the city code, would 
better be retired to private life. I would also suggest that the 
.School Board, and the principals of buildings, while welcom- 
ing the protection of the Fire Bureau, should not relinquish 
all sense of responsibility. We can hardly have too many checks 
and precautions against fires in our school buildings, especially 
if they are of such a kind as No. 14, with 650 pupils. I wit- 
nessed a fire drill at No. 14. The children cleared the building, 
partly by the stairways and partly by the two iron fire escapes, 
in about two and a half minutes. A good many things could 
happen in two and one-half minutes if a fire were well under 
way in the basement before it was discovered. There are abund- 
ant exits to this building and the wooden stairways are ample 
and straight, and exit doors open on pressure. 

At No. 5 the smoke flue . passes through a metal covered 
wooden partition five feet fromi the furnace. At one point the 
pipe is but two and one-half inches from bare wood, and it is 
but twelve inches below the bare wooden beams of the ceiling, 
which, as already shown, is a violation of the city ordinance. 

For development of school buildings as social centers, Ro- 
chester has won a world-wide reputation, and it is needless for 
me to enlarge upon this subject when such admirable printed 
reports are already at hand. The reader is referred to an ar- 
ticle in the American Magazine for September, 19 10, by Ray 
Stannard Baker, and to a most interesting "Story of the First 
Two Years" published (and fully illustrated) by the League 
of Civic Clubs. An interesting account of the inception of the 
social centers, and the method of their administration, is to be 
found in the Annual Report of the Board of Education for 
1909. One of the most interesting statements contained in this 
report is that the utmost freedom of discussion upon all subjects 
has brought the antidote for wild anti-social theorizing, which 
does not appear to advantage in open debate. The Board of 
Education report for 19 10 states that 
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"vigorous and effective use is being made of all the 
buildings which were open last year: West High 
School and Nos. 9, 14, 36 and 27. Nine civic clubs 
are holding regular mieetings. ♦ * * The rule has 
been strictly followed of requiring definite and posi- 
tive initiative on the part of the people before build- 
ings were opened and supervision provided. * * *^ 
It is an interesting fact that people of Italian, Swedish 
and American origin are unitedly using the building 
with mutual good will and exchange of courtesies." ^ 
Not only civic clubs, but non-exclusive groups of citizens, of 
all ages and both sexes, use the buildings for all kinds of social 
meetings, receptions, plays, dances, etc.; and the gymnasiums 
and baths are open to the public under proper regulation. 

The Board of Education is alive to the importance ot de- 
veloping further the public schools as social centers, and in the 
last school budget presented to the City Council, the Board 
asked for $1,025,000 for the public schools of Rochester; 
$970,000 for the regular school work; $30,000 for industrial 
education, and $25,000 for playgrounds, vacation schools and 
social centers. The Council granted $1,008,800. The Board 
of Education, of course, could not cripple the established school 
curriculum, and thought best not to make reductions in the in- 
dustrial work. Therefore, the whole cut of $16,200 camie out 
of the desired fund for playgrounds, vacation schools and so- 
cial centers. The same Council voted $300,000 for buildings 
in Exposition Park, which while desirable, can hardly be justi- 
fied in the face of such niggardliness towards the schools. I 
fotmd people in Rochester who, thinking of this, and of how 
the $16,200 cut in schools will cripple the cause of the children 
and of the social centers, could hardly find words to express 
their pain and indignation*. 

Rochester's fame for playgrounds is something of which the 
city is justly proud. One prontinent citizen has recently stated 
that he became a convert to the playground movement when he 
found that an exceptionally fine workman in his employ had 
come to Rochester because of the benefit the playgrounds would 
be to his flock of growing children. When some of the strug- 

* The city council, by the charter, may make bond issues by a two-thirds 
vote, without ratification by the people. 
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gling causes, such as playgrounds and social centers, are com- 
monly recognized as factors in increasing the population and 
wealth of a city, perhaps they will fare better at the hands of 
politicians and boards of estimjates. 

The importance of early acquiring land for park, playground 
and school garden purposes is illustrated by the recent purchase 
of a small playgroimd for School No. 9, for which the sum of 
$50,000 was paid. I note in the municipal code that boys may 
not play ball or fly kites in the streets — ^but I foimd them 
"shooting craps." When we interviewed a group of boys in 'a 
crowded district, engaged in this occupation, they demanded to 
know whether we were going "to give them a park to play in," 
and showed some justifiable impatience at our inability to prom- 
ise them what they wanted and ought to have.* 

It seems to me a pity that such large grade school buildings 
should be erected. No. 26, housing 1,594 pupils, is the largest; 
No. 9 has 1,309, and others are imder 1,000. But even one 
thousand children are too many to house together, except under 
necessity. It is impracticable to provide suitable ground space 
for so many children, and school problems rapidly increase in 
difficulty and complexity with the great increase of the school 
population (especially when largely made up of young children) 
housed in a single building. 

Rochester's schools are a credit to the city and to the Board 
of Education. Yet I would make a plea for greater generosity 
towards them. It seems to me that no request for funds for 
schools should esrer be refused except under absolute necessity. 
If it can be shown that money is wasted or unwisely expended, 
then the persons who have been responsible for this should be 
retired from office. However, I hear no suggestion of waste- 
fulness or unwisdom on the part of the school authorities. It 
is certainly not to the credit of Rochester's governing body that 
it should have cut the school appropriation while lavishing 
money on other and far less exigent needs. 



*Rochester's parks and park system are notable and beautiful, and are 
much used and enjoyed by the people. The singularly beautiful park-like 
effects wrought on many of the streets add wonderfully to the beauty of the 
city. The botanical names attached to trees and shrubs in the parks add 
greatly to the interest of these delightful places. What is most needed in 
Rochester is, more small parks and breathing spaces and playgrounds scat- 
tered all through the city, especially in the more congested parts. There 
should be such a pleasure spot within walking distance of every home in 
Rochester. 
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One thing appears to me of great importance: That the 
grade schools — all the grade schools — ^should immiediately be 
brought up as near as possible to the sanitary and hygienic 
standards of the high schools. For one boy or girl who enters 
the high school, probably nine or ten attend the g^ade schools*. 
Moreover the little children are far more susceptible to unfa- 
vorable influences than are the older, and these influences may 
produce effects of life-long duration. The tendency everywhere 
is to build beautiful high schools first, and to point with pride 
to these, while still tolerating many grade schools that are a 
menace to the health and life of a vastly greater number of 
children than ever will see the inside of the beautiful high 
schools. Rochester ceased bonding for schools two years ago. 
But even had the $75,000 annual bond issue of 1906-1909 been 
continued, it would be many years before some of these old 
buildings would be abandoned. Several generations of school 
children would pass through them. Then why not thoroughly 
repair them, and put in needed improvements? No children 
should live and study in rooms which are not properly ventilated 
with air which is properly moistened. No children should 
study in rooms insufficiently or wrongly lighted. No children 
should ever enter dark and unsanitary basements, and be sub- 
jected to the use of such toilets as are found in schools Nos. 
14 and 5 ; and, even in the old buildings, toilets should be res- 
moved from basements entirely. Surely some, or all, of these 
improvements could be made in the old buildings, and fire risks 
can be lessened, and new smooth floors can be laid. It is a pity 
to think of five, eight, ten or more years in which many of the 
children of Rochester will continue to attend school in old un- 
hygienic buildings, growing constantly older, if the policy is 
to build only one new school each year, because that is all the 
funds will allow. Better once for all to bond the city for enough 
to put all the schools which are to continue in use in proper con- 
dition to be used, and to displace with new ones those that are 
adjudged not worth remodeling and repairing. If bond issues 
are distributed over a sufficient number of years, the burden 
will not be heavy, and the generation of children reared under 

* The present school population is : high schools, 2,156; grade schools, 
19,406. 
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the improved conditions will be better equipped to bear their 
part of that burden. 

Rochester's five School Commissioners are elected at large, 
and not by wards, and this is good. They are nominated on 
partisan tickets and voted for at the fall municipal election, and 
this is not good. The time will come, I trust, when all muni- 
cipal government in Rochester will be entirely dissociated from 
partisan politics. But the public schools ought not to await that 
event. 

NOTE 

I received from a teacher of one of the schools I was unable to visit an 
appeal which I must transcribe in part. The school, so the teacher says, is 
surrounded by poor homes, often five or seven children in a family; sanitary 
conditions not very good in the neighborhood, and "no play-ground, no 
school nurse, no baths; no influence but the school to off -set environment of 
hundreds of children— mostly American.'* The teacher wished that as much 
attention could be dispensed here as in some of the "foreign districts." The 
following report of a conversation with a group of boys, all under fourteen, 
was forwarded me : 

"What time did you go to bed last night ? *' 

Three out of five answered, "Twelve o'clock." 

"What were you doing 'till that time of night ? " 

"Oh, out with the gang." The "gang", it seems, has a membership of 
between forty and fifty boys. The boys said that they went out almost 
every night on pilgrimages about town, taking different routes. They break 
windows, throw stones, ring door bells, and annoy people generally. One 
said : 

"The cops can't catch us. We wait until they get almost on us, then we 
skin down an alley or through a yard and away we go. Gee, it's lots of 
fun ! " Some nights they stay out all night. 

"It's on Saturday nights that we have the bully good time. Do you know 
what we do ? " I asked, "What do you do ? " "Well, we go around to the 
back windows and doors of the saloons where there's free lunchesr and we 
swipe 'em. They're free; why not, free for us ? They're good too; better 
than we get to home." 

One boy's father is in the habit of taking him to one of these saloons and 
giving him sometimes ginger ale, sometimes beer, that he may avail himself 
of the free lunch. 

When I tried to show them how wrong these things were their answer was 
prompt and to the point. 

"Oh, Gee! you got to do something! What can we do ? What can we 
play, and where ? " — And where can they play ? 

I told them of the playground that was to be made where the "dump" is 
now located on Snyder street. They said: 

"Oh, yes, they're going to make a park out of that. That's what they're 
going to do. And do you know what weWe going to do ? We'll smash every- 
thing they put in it, that's what we'll do. We want a swimming pool and a 
baseball diamond, so we can have some fun." 



THE NEW CITY CHARTER 

I went to Rochester thinking it a very beautiful and progres- 
sive city, and I came away with the same opinion* In the pre- 
ceding chapters I have undertaken to say wherein there ap- 
peared to me to be room for improvement, and in this con- 
cluding chapter I shall not attempt any synthesis of criticisms 
or recommendations. I wish, rather, to point out certain fun- 
damental faults in Rochester's recently acquired charter and to 
show how the conditions most criticised in this Report flow 
chiefly therefrom. I have already shown that by virtue of the 
liberty given by Section 635 of the City Charter, the Rochester 
Building Code releases from tenement regulation all two-story 
and attic houses containing less than five families; while ac- 
cording to* the State law governing the other cities of the first 
class any house containing three separate families is "a tene- 
ment.'* I have pointed out various other particulars in which 
the code (as relating to tenements) is inferior to the State law 
for cities of its class. 

And it must be remembered, also, that in New York City the 
enforcement of tenement laws is entrusted to a special Tenement 
House Department and in Buffalo it is entrusted to the Board 
of Health; while in Rochester (see p. 75) enforcement is en- 
trusted to the Building Bureau. In two sections only (one re- 
lating to over-crowding and the other to cleanliness of prem- 
ises) enforcement is made the duty of both the building bureau 
and the health bureau. This divides and tends to nullify re- 
sponsibility. 

Why is it that Rochester did not use her freedom from the 
State law to formulate very much better tenement and housing 
regulations than those of New York City ; and why did she not 
confide the enforcement of the law to the Health Bureau or to 
a separate bureau composed of persons specially qualified for 
this important work? "Home rule*' privileges are of very 
questionable value when they can bear such fruit as the chapter 
on "Tenement Houses" in Rochester's new Building Code. 

The same must be said of the machinery of public health 
administration. I am amazed that the city of Rochester should 



